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% Two years ago we told you that 
we were doing our best to take 
care of our customers and 
that the supply of steel was 
likely to be ample for all 
needs by 1953. 


te Now our warehouse stocks are 
rapidly returning to normal. 


Your inquiries are invited. 
Write or phone to let us 


oy 


know your needs. 


* For almost half a century 
(50 years in 1954) we have 
specialized in precision shafting 
Call a 
Specialist 


and close personal attention 
to our customers. 


* Also a complete inventory of Cold Finished 
Bars in rounds, squares, flats and hexagons. 
Drill rod in 3 and 12 foot lengths. 


WRITE FOR ATTRACTIVE FOLDER— 


“Call a Specialist AL” 
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i STEEL SUPPLY 


Ay COMPANY 
” Ne El 9° : 26 NORTH ABERDEEN STREET 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
Telephone MOnroe 6-4212 


JGUST, 1953 


AS i & eee World’s Largest Manufacturer of 


Electric Water Coolers 


5 YEAR 
FACTORY 
WARRANTY 


Model 
OBRS 


Also Also 
Available Available 
Without Without 
Compartment - Compartment 
in Various in Various 
Sizes Sizes 


OASIS 


AIR DRIER a 
(Electric Dehumidifier) makes every basement as OASI § WATE R C O OLE R S % : 
livable as the rest of the house. Ends sweaty pipes, rust, 


mold, wet walls and floors, warped woodwork, slow- Ready for you at Englewood now is a complete line of these world famous é 
drying laundry. Runs by electric refrigeration—plugs Oasis Water Coolers in sizes to meet your every need. The patented “Fountain” % 
into any AC outlet. Takes up to 3 gallons of water from _ gives a steady, self-adjusting drinking stream regardless of local pressure. = 
the air every 24 hours. Costs only a few cents a day to And the improved Oasis ‘“Pre-Kooler” doubles the volume of cooled water ius 
operate. No messy chemicals. Two handsome models available. And quiet... exclusive Oasis fan-less condenser makes this the 
for any room in the house. quietest water cooler on the market — no fan-jangle! 


E WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 


EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


 €HIKAGO , ROCKFORD | SOUTH BEND GARY mae aS 
5801 S. HALSTED ST. _ 124 N. FIRST ST. 325 N. LAFAYETTE BLVD. 4172 BROADWAY . Be 
ENGLEWOOD 4-7500 DIAL 3-5441 DIAL 3-8233 DIAL 4-9441 : 
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FOR MEN ONLY 


United Air Lines 


“THE 
NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE’ 


Leave Chicago at 5 p.m.— 
Arrive New York 
at 8:55 p.m. 


Club-like surroundings keynote 
this special DC-6 Mainliner 
flight. Smoke pipe or cigar, if you 
wish, and relax in a deep, soft 
Mainliner seat, or find congenial 
company in the lounge at the 
rear. Closing market quotations 
are available, as well as Chicago 
and New York newspapers and 
- favorite business magazines. 


A full-course steak dinner pre- 
pared by experienced Continen- 
tal chefs, table-served by the two 
stewardesses aboard. 


sage service as you leave the city. 
And if you’d like to do some work 
on board, your stewardess will 
arrange a table for you. 


Note: “The New York Executive” is in 
addition to the regular 5:05 p.m. non- 
stop. Eleven other “round the clock” 
nonstops daily between Chicago and 
New York. 


AIR LINES 


COMMERCE 


statistics of eee 


Chicago Business 


June, 1953 May, 1953 June, 1952 
Buildi ifsmee eS) ee Re ore 1,276 990 6 
(eee ee  epehe ES e S $ 21,342,900 $ 19,206,300 $ 12,731,706 
Contracts awarded on_ buildin: rojects 
Coukico mma: Sri Se Sila : 2,072 1,675 1,996 
Cost eee ee ee $ 40,084,000 $ 50,705,000 $ 43,202,000 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 
Real estate transfers. 7,864 7,471 6,494 
Consideration 52 2 $ 7,051,045 $ 4,564,166 $ 5,548,917 
Department store sales index_..____ 103.3 109 106 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
(Daily average 1947-49 = 100) 
Bank-clearinps2" Se ee *____$ 4,122,604,602 $ 4,097,286,229 $ 3,711,408,802 
Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District $23,911,000,000 $22,748,000,000 $20,807,024,000 
Chicago: onlyseee SS Se ee $12,097,194,000 $11,407,200,000 $10,672,303,000 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 
Number of shares traded__.______ 1,095,239 1,116,924 1,108,132 
Market value of shares traded 38,276,370 $ 35,663,607 $ 36,087,368 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area__. 1,001,711 1,004,192 965,645 
Air express shipments, Chicago area_________ 59,576 61,068 52,914 
L.C.L. merchandise cars__.-__-_»__>_ . 18,444 18,834 17,953 
Electric power production, kwh_______ 1,302,787,000 1,293,979,000 1,085,892,000 
Industrial gas sales, therms___.-_»= 14,350,296 14,627,453 12,058,937 
Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority lines: 
Surface (division=: 22 ss A 48,481,223 49,334,681 49,327,008 
Rapid transit division. = 11,607,745 11,576,640 10,945,926 
Postalgrecetptspe es ee ae $ 10,945,210 $ 10,907,434 $ 9,615,634 
Air passengers: 
AT EV als shes cee, athe oe od eae. wee 310,845 295,057 259,862 
Departures fae oN ee = 322,269 303,786 271,973 
Consumers’ Price Index (1947-49 = 100)____ 115.3 114.6 114.9 
Reeeipts..of.salable. livestock 424,107 360,212 364,262 
Families on relief rolls: _ 
Cook County Se es 16,830 17,032 19,834 
Other Illinois counties... a 11,286 11,715 - 12,006 


*Preliminary figure. 


September, 1953, Tax Calendar 


Date Due Tax 


1 Second installment of 1952 Real Estate taxes becomes 
delinquent on this date and subject to penalty of 1% 
per month thereafter 


SS 


Returnable to 


County Collector 


15 If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employe) plus in- 
come tax withheld in previous month exceeds $100, ; 
pay amount to > | Authorized Depositary 

15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and payment Director of Revenue 
for month of August (I.) 

15 Third installment (10%) of 1952 Federal Income Tax Di 
by Corporations : Revenue , ha 

15 Payment of one-quarter of 1953 estimated tax found 
due March 15, or one-third of the balance of 1953 esti- SS 
mated tax found due June 15. (Those required to file _ 
declaration for first time, or making revised declara- ~~ 
ation, pay one-half of the balance of 1953 estimated Director of Internal | 

a tax) Revenue 3 


Federal Excise Tax return and pa rar : 
ust, 1953 paym ue for Aug: 


Director of Internal 
Revenue tigi te 


GUMMERGE 


Magazine 


Published since 1904... by the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry + I North La Salle St., 
Chicago 2, lil. + Franklin 2-7700 


Volume 50 


ntents 


What Makes People Buy 
o ULE lec Ss i a ee By Pierre Martineau 


A New Look At Depreciation... By Jack Robins 
Don’t Laugh Off Plant Security! By Frank V. Martinek 


The Bassoonist 


RUNS ePunchspresst se By Daniel F. Nicholson 
These Firms Are 
Fighting Higher Costs By Theodore H. Silbert 


The Pursuit of Office Workers! By William A. Dunhoff 


»gular Features 


maatistics .of/hicago spusiness 224 
URRY Sal Cel gS a LF fee ee Cee a ae enn See 


|= Here, There and: Everywhere._.._____-_-_-- 
Trends in Finance and’ Business... 
Industrial Developments in the: Chicago. Aregse ss 2: 
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i monthly by The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, with 
ee lames oad North Cook Streets, Barrington, Ill., and 1 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 2, Ill. Subscription rates: domestic $3.50 a year; three years $7.50; foreign 
$4.50 a year; single copies 35 cents. Reentered as second class matter June 2, 1948, 

~ at the Post Office at Barrington, Ill., under the act of March 3, 1879. Copyright 1953, 
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In spite of extensive 
advertising and promo- 
tion, some products 
turn out to be dismal 
sales failures. Which brings up the 
question of what, exactly, makes peo- 
ple buy one product and pass up an- 
other that may be every bit as good. 
Pierre Martineau, acting research di- 
rector of the Chicago ‘Tribune, ex- 
plores what psychologists call “moti- 
vation research” (p. 13), pointing 
out that buying preferences are often 
not based on logic at all, but on a 
variety of psychological influences 
including attitudes, social status and 
even the personality of a buyer. 


in this 


USSUC ce 


While most business people were 
keeping their eyes on the battle over 
extension of ‘the excess profits tax, an- 
other subject of equal interest es- 
caped widespread attention. ‘This, 
reports Washington Correspondent 
Jack Robins (p. 15), is the growing 
feeling in administration circles that, 
rules governing depreciation allow- 
ances (which, incidentally, were 
largely formulated in the depression) 
now need some overhauling. Cor- 
respondent Robins discusses present 
Washington thinking on this vital 
business subject. 


“Industrial music,” a rather cold 
descriptive term for all the plant 
bands, orchestras, barbershop quar- 
tets and chamber groups in industry, 
is today’s fastest growing form of 
employe recreation. Daniel F. Nich- 
olson surveys the tuneful subject .(p. 
18) noting, among other things, that 
there’s nothing like a good plant 
band to bring the top brass and low- 
liest worker together in, ah, perfect 
harmony! 


William A, Dunhoff reports (p. 


23) on prevailing policies on the han- 


dling of office workers, probably the 
choosiest employes in business today, 
and Theodore H. Silbert, president 


of Standard Factors Corp., discusses 


(p. 21) the continuing problem of 
high operating costs in industry and 
what some progressive managements 
are doing to counteract the serious 
situation that confronts virtually all 
firms. 
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Why Red Crown’s Summer Formula assures you 


0 VAPOR LOCH! 


Standard’s engineers 
put hundreds of blends 
of gasoline through a 
series of blistering tests 
on the Mojave Desert. 
Only then was the best- 
performing hot weather 
blend selected to be the 1953 summer- 
grade RED CROowN. Here’s new assur- 
ance that now you'll get smoother 
summer power and freedom from that 
irritating hot-weather stalling known 
as‘‘vapor lock’’inyoursummer driving. 


ON THE MOJAVE DESERT—ONE OF THE COUNTRY’S HOTTEST SPOTS— SCENE OF STANDARD'S SUMMER GAS TESTS. 


Summer RED CROWN is proved in torrid desert heat to 
be sure you get smoother performance for all your 
summer driving. At regular price you save with the 
premium volatility you need for smooth-flowing 
power, quick response in traffic with best possible 


mileage. A gasoline can be different. Try it and see! 


Standard Gasolines cant be beat in summer heat! (STANDARD 


The Editor’s Page 


(Compound Expense 


'The United States Chamber of Commerce has checked 
back on the case which came to light last year of the 
plumber who made $700 a week in straight time and 
overtime working on a project for the Atomic Energy 
‘Commission. This is what the chamber discovered: 

After the original revelation of the plush returns 
in plumbing for the AEC, which raised quite a stir in 
‘Congress, the commission ordered that-no one could 
work more than eight hours a day in its behalf with- 
‘out a signed report. 

Thereafter one of the private contractors working 
for the commission kept a record of its reports and 
‘discovered that in a year’s time it alone had made 32,- 
'920 copies of 471 reports, of which 10,156 went to 
Washington. The reports, which are a part of a con- 
tinuing study, ranged from one to 548 pages in length. 

Latest word from the United States chamber on the 
‘case is that the AEC has promised a congressional 
committee that it would make a study of the study. 
How much this will cost is anybody’s guess. But it 
seems a pretty good bet that the whole thing would 
have cost taxpayers less if the case of the $700 a week 
plumber had never been discovered. 


Investors’ Market 


Does pure speculation rather than investment account 


for the bulk of the trading in listed stocks? Are most 


of the transactions made by persons with very large 
incomes? 

If these questions were asked of the average man on 
the street, both would probably be answered in the 
affirmative. A recent study made by the New York 
Stock Exchange reveals, however, that the facts do not 
jibe with popular conceptions. 

The study shows that even on a very active day of 
trading, when speculative transactions presumably 
would be at a peak, only 7.1 per cent of the total vol- 
ume was accounted for by “trading” transactions. A 
“trading” transaction is defined as one based on an 
actual or anticipated holding period of less than 30 
days. In contrast, 35.3 per cent of trading volume was 
accounted for by transactions based on an actual or 
anticipated holding period of more than six months, 

and 13.5 per cent represented transactions where the 
holding period involved was 30 days to six months. 

_ Twelve and five tenths per cent of trading was for 
‘the accounts of public institutions and 25 per cent was 
| for brokers and dealers. 

Of the trading by the public, 26.2 per cent of the 
‘transactions were made by persons earning under 
$10,000 a year. An identical percentage of trading 
originated among persons in the $10,000 to $25,000 a 
year income bracket and 23.1 per cent in the over $25,- 
00 bracket. Income information was not available 
to the source of the remaining 24.5 per cent of 
wnover. 


These figures indicate that a stock exchange is 
neither a rich man’s nor a speculator’s market. What- 
ever it may once have been, it is now predominantly an 
investor’s market, where the public may put its savings 
in the equities of America’s leading businesses and be 
assured of a high degree of liquidity. 


Peace As It Should Be 


A few days after we celebrated our 177th anniversary 
of independence, Canada also celebrated the anni- 
versary of her founding as a self-governing nation. 

There is a pleasant symbolism in the fact that these 
two observances came on almost identical dates. For 
no nations on earth have shown, over the years, greater 
friendliness, solidarity and mutual respect than exists 
between Canada and the United States. 

The two governments have worked amicably to- 
gether in solving common problems in peace and war. 
The common border between the two nations is one 
of the few unarmed borders in the so-called civilized 
world. Commerce between the two countries is on a 
similar plane. Each is the other’s best customer. The 
flow of investment is vast and unrestricted. Personal 
travel is subject only to simple customs regulation. 
And the cross flow of ideas and information, which is 
perhaps the most important of all aspects of inter- 
national intercourse, is unrestricted. 

In this day when our attentions seem utterly en- 
grossed in the violent friction between the Western 
and the Russian worlds, it is a relief indeed to contem- 
plate our relations with our vast and rapidly develop- 
ing neighbor to the north, 


In The Bag 


The frail of heart among our baseball fans have been 
telling us of late that the odds against a Midwestern 
“subway” World Series — between the athletes of Chi- 
cago’s South Side and their Milwaukee colleagues — is, 
at this writing, a highly remote possibility, both con- 
tenders now being in only second position in their 
respective leagues. Enough of this cowardly tommy 
rot! We have perceived, ever since the season began, 
the steady rise of these midwestern teams to ultimate 
victory in October, and we stand firm on the prediction 
that, short of some Eastern skulduggery, both teams 
will, as they say, emerge victorious. 

The sports experts and their pontifical calculations” 
against our athletes notwithstanding, let us have no 
further frailty of spirit as we root the boys home to a 
now-certain Chicago-Milwaukee World Series! 


POWER-full 
ELECTRA 
GEAR 
MOTORS 


RIGHT ANGLE TYPE 


Worm Gear Type. % H.P. to 
3 H.P. Speeds from 4-R.P.M. 
to 288 R.P.M. 


HIGH TENSILE-HEAVY DUTY 
HEAT TREATED ALUMINUM 


“ALLOY HOUSINGS 


For Greater Strength 


PARALLEL SHAFT TYPE 


For Greater Efficiency 


Extra slow speeds to one R.P.M. 


or lower. 


Large Chicago Stock 


| SCHRADE-BATTERSON CO. 


Ri | 804 W. Washington Blvd. 


Chicago 
CHesapeake 3-9400 


Exclusive Representatives 


30 Years — Service at Its Best 
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Here... nere.... 
and Everywhere 


© Happy Anniversary! — In addi- 
tion to seven regular paid holidays, 
employes with at least one year of 
service at the Airborne Accessories 
Corp., Hillside, N. J., will now get 
an extra day off with pay on each 
anniversary of their employment 
with the company. ‘The new holiday 
was announced recently along with a 
general pay increase of 10 cents an 
hour and other benefits for the com- 
pany’s hourly rated workers. 


e We're Prompt! — Customers of 
the S. A. Hirsh Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Skokie, Il., are now receiving 
their shipments bearing a_ bright 
black and yellow tag, announcing, 
“This order was shipped within 24 
hours of the time it was received.” 
The reason for the promptness tag, 
according to the company, is “to 
bring more prominently to the cus- 
tomer’s attention the fact that any 
delays in the receipt of his goods are 
not the fault of the manufacturer.” 


¢ Summer Chills — The Northwest- 
ern National Life Insurance Com- 
pany warns that in many movie the- 
aters and business houses and in most 
homes with air conditioning, temper- 
atures are kept many degrees too cold 
for health and real comfort. Going 
from a 90 or 95 degree afternoon into 
a 70 or 75 degree chill invites sum- 
mer colds, sore throats and digestive 
upsets, the company says. An _air- 
conditioned interior should be kept 
no more than 10 degrees cooler than 
the outside weather. 


¢ Big Midwest Crop — Farmers of 
eight Midwest states sold $87,706,000 
worth of vegetables last year to give 
the area second place nationally in 
the production of vegetables for proc- 
ess, according to the American Can 
Company. The cash return was $28,- 
230,000 above the average amount 
farmers in eight states — Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri — re- 


‘ae 


mer months. 2a 


ceived for vegetables sold for pro 
essing during the 1941-50 period an 
well above the $84,588,000 level « 
1951, the company adds. 


e Do It Yourself? — Chicago’s fir 
“Do It Yourself Show,” scheduled <z 
Navy Pier from October 23 to 3: 
promises to be twice the size of th 
first such show held in New Yor 
last spring. So forecasts William O: 
kin, the managing director of the D 
It Yourself Shows, who reports thz 
manufacturers in the multi-billio1 
dollar field attracted 50,000 visito: 
to the big New York show whic 
had 63 exhibits ranging from powée 
tools to how-to-lay-your-own lint 
leum. 


e Equipment Research—A nation: 
center to conduct education and r 
search in methods of industri: 
equipment acquisition and replac 
ment will be established this fall < 
the Illinois Institute of Technolog 
The center, to be called the Nation: 
Center of Education and Research i 
Dynamic Equipment Policy, will 

housed on the institute’s Chicag 
campus. It will have two basic ol 
jects: (1) the wide dissemination ¢ 
information as to enlightened equi 
ment policy, and (2) the sustaine 
study of improved techniques an 
continued analysis of the problen 
and practices of business in the fiel 


¢ Technical Magazine — Gener: 
Motors Corporation has begun pul 
lishing a magazine to present G. D 
technical developments to educato: 
and engineering college student 
The new publication, called “tk 
“GM Engineering Journal,” will a 
pear bi-monthly during the scho 
year and once during the mid-sun 
3 
° Overseas Subsidiary — Republ 
Aviation Corporation has announce 
that it is the first U. S. airfra 


(Continued on page 31) 
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shippers 


How the Milwaukee saves,850,000 car days a year 


As a business man you know time is money. Car days saved in ship- 
ping can make the difference between profit and loss. 

The figure in the headline above isn’t “‘just advertising.”’ It is based 
on the record of one year’s actual experience at The Milwaukee 
Road’s pushbutton yard at Milwaukee—the first fully automatic clas- 
sification yard. The figure has simply been projected to include savings 
which can reasonably be expected from another similar yard now being 
placed in service at Bensenville, The Milwaukee Road's clearing house 
for the movement of traffic to, from and around Chicago and via the 
Terre Haute Division. 

Fully automatic classification yards step up yard flow of cars, create 
a more fluid condition all along the railroad, thus expediting movement 
as well as deliveries to receivers’ platforms. They also increase avail- 
ability of cars and of course add to safe handling of freight. 

These benefits we know from experience. We would be glad to pass 
them on to you. See your nearest Milwaukee Road agent or write 
J. O. Mellyar, Freight Traffic Manager, Union Station, Chicago 6. 


Out in Fron ! 
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GET “PERFORMANCE 
FACTS’ ... FIRST HAND 


See 

IRON FIREMAN 
equipment now 
firing in Chicago 
buildings 


The quickest way to reach a decision 
on new firing equipment is to see 
what it does in actual operation. 
~ We will gladly arrange for you to 
visit buildings now using IRON 
FIREMAN automatic heating equip- 
ment. You will also get an accurate 
engineering survey of YOUR particular 
firing problems — to tell you 
exactly what results you can obtain 
with IRON FIREMAN firing . . 


whether the fuel is gas, oil or coal. 


ABSOLUTELY NO OBLIGATION 


e@ Oil, Coal and Industrial Gas Burners 
e@ Factory-Trained Heating Mechanics 
e@ Full-Time Staff Heating Engineers 

e Complete Stock of Replacement Parts 


—— 
THE IRON FIREMAN 


IRON FIREMAN 
E> MFG. CO. 


1105 WEST ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Automatic Heating for Plants, 
Office Buildings, Apartments, Stores 


el Cie - 


in Finance 


and Business 


COMMERC} 


e Vacation Facts — Appropriate to 
this vacation month of August is the 
latest American Automobile Associa- 
tion survey which finds that the real 
backbone to Vacationtime, U.S.A., is 
the family automobile. Some 75 mil- 
lion Americans are taking a vacation 
this year, the AAA finds, and of these 


| 85 per cent will journey forth in 


autos. If you’re an average car vaca- 
tionist, you will drive about 1200 
miles in 11 days, and each member 
of your party will spend $140 — for 
a grand national total or $9 billion! 

This year, according to the AAA, 
vacationers are finding more accom- 
modations than ever along the road- 
sides of America. Motels, that flour- 
ishing friend of the highway trav- 
elers, now number 45,000 and are 
increasing at a rate of 2,000 a year. 
Currently they are grossing more 
than a billion dollars annually. Of 
further interest is the fact that 26 
states now list tourist attractions 
and accommodations among their 
“big three” industries. In New Jer- 
sey and New Mexico the tourist busi- 
ness tops the list, and New York 
alone estimates its income from this 
source at a tidy $1.9 billion a year. 

Last year, 96.5 per cent of the visi- 
tors to national parks — 4214 million 
in all — arrived by auto. More than 
30 million persons visited our na- 
tional forests, and an estimated 120 
million were registered at our state 
parks, according to the National 
Park Service. After allowing for du- 
plications, these figures would indi- 
cate that a large proportion of the 
vacationing millions pay at least one 
visit to these attractions during the 
year. 


© The Retail Dollar — The share of 
total United States retail trade trans- 
acted by department stores has fallen 
substantially since the war, reports 
the National Industrial Conference 


tha 


however, 
this has been due primarily to th 
disproportionate growth in sales b 
retail outlets not in direct compet 
tion with department stores, rathe 
than to any failure on the part of de 


Board, which adds, 


partment stores to keep pace wit 
their competitors. 

In 1945, the board reports, depar 
ment stores were receiving 8.3 pe 
cent of the retail sales dollar, < 
compared to about 7.8 per cent jus 
before World War II. However, b 
1952 their portion had been cut t 
6.3 per cent. In the first quarter ¢ 
this year a new low was registerec 
when department store busines 
amounted to only 6.0 per cent ¢ 
estimated retail sales. 

In analyzing this percentage de 
cline, the conference board point 
out that, although total retail sale 
more than doubled between 194 
and 1952, the sales of outlets not i 
direct competition with departmen 
stores — i.e. food stores, auto dealer: 
lumber yards, fuel dealers, etc. — i 
creased at an even greater rate. Re 
tailers in non-competitive group: 
who did 63.5 per cent of all retailin 
in 1945, handled 69.7 per cent of a 
retail business last year. In the firs 
quarter of this year, their share ro 
to an estimated 70.7 per cent of t 
total. 


¢ Savings Bonds Up — Reversin 
their continued cash drain on th 
U. S. Treasury of the three previo 
years, Series E Savings Bonds ar 
their new companion issue, Series 
have been providing the federal gc 
ernment with substantial funds o 
balance so far this year, thanks t 
marked rise in purchases and a dr 
in redemptions. From Janua 
through May, sales of Series E a 
H bonds topped cash-ins by $200 m 
lions. In the 1950-52 period, rede 
: (Continued on page 46) 
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Early skyscraper says goodbye. Pittsburgh’s 
Carnegie Building, built in 1895, was one of 
America’s very first skyscrapers. When it was 
recently dismantled, practically all of its 
structural steel framework was found to be 
in reusable condition . . . convincing evidence 
that U-S-S Structural Steel provides a strong, 
durable backbone for any building. 


bing around in circles. Here you see a huge coil of stainless steel 
bbing being welded in a 15,000-gallon, stainless steel vessel which 
ll be used by a leading pharmaceutical maker for the fermentation 

penicillin. Corrosion-resistant, sanitary U-S’S Stainless Steel 
hoves an ideal metal for a thousand vital jobs in almost every 
iHustry. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 


Up she goes! When this final span of a new 
pedestrian overpass for the Romona Freeway 
in Los Angeles was ready to be erected, the 
busy Freeway was closed to traffic for 2 hours. 
This huge 136-foot section was hauled to the 
site by truck, then lifted by three cranes onto 
the concrete buttresses. United States Steel 
fabricated and erected it. 


ransporter for “Atomic Cannon.” Designed to transport the Army’s new 280 mm. gun, 
ne T-10 Transporter is 84 feet long, yet can make right angle turns at city street corners 
there streets are only 28 feet wide. With its two independently-powered tractors, it can 
nove forward, backward or sideways. The generator-powered gun, the Army s largest 
aliber artillery piece having complete mobility, will fire either conventional or atomic 
rells. U.S. Steel furnishes carbon steel and a special alloy carriage steel for this equipment. 


or further information on any product shown in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William 
enn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J N | T E D S TAT E S S T E E L This trade-mark is your guide : quality steel 
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What Makes People 


Buy Your Product? 


OME PRODUCTS, no matter 
how extensively they are adver- 
tised, seem to be bedeviled by 

lack of success. Their obvious 
ilure to gain widespread, popular 
rmand reflects, not logic, but some- 
ing far deeper in human behavior. 
(Consider, for example, the expe- 
rence of powdered milk. When it 
first introduced with its advant- 
es of price and convenience, over- 
otimitsic persons predicted that 
resh milk in bottles would soon be 
‘memory. But less than eight per 
int of all Chicago families are buy- 
¢g any brand of powdered milk 
gularly. 
Soluble coffee has confronted the 
nme difficulties. After tremendous 
Ivertising, it has finally climbed to 
ne 25 per cent level — which means 
aat three out of four families are 
pot regular buyers. Although the 
‘oduct emphasizes an economy ap- 
i lower income families use it 


e accompanying article has been 
pted from a reece delivered Dy the 


"American Heme Beiaoinics Reuieia: 
n in Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Martineau is 
gnanager of research of The Chicago 


‘Motivation research’’ asks why a 
buys a television set, yet passes 
ving dishwasher mt 


¥ 4s Harald Me Lambert photo 
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By PIERRE MARTINEAU 


The difference between a sales success and a market flop 


involves neither logic nor reason, but “human attitudes”? 


taste right,’”’ and no matter how much 
the product is improved, she dog- 
gedly maintains her resistance. 
Clearly, this is an attitude which 
isn’t going to be changed by any 
logical proof. 

Canned pork products are down 
to 10 per cent regular usage. Ques- 
tioning elicits the reply, “We got 
sick of it during the war,” or “The 
soldiers got so sick of it, they never 
want to see it again.’”” Now you don’t 
stay sick of something that long! But 
this is an attitude and like most of 
our attitudes, it’s tied with emotion, 
not reason, and won’t be changed 
easily. 


Crazes, Fads and Fashions! 


Why do we buy the things we do? 
The answer largely revolves around 
attitudes and motivations that 
blindly and irrationally activate our 
behavior. We are subjects of crazes, 
fads and fashions that shape our buy- 
ing. 

Makers of men’s hats have »been 
frantic for 15 years because half the 
adults and virtually all youngsters go 
without hats, just as they no longer 
wear garters. Buta salesman for a 
hair-tinting company recently told 
me his sales are 250 per cent ahead 
of last year, which in turn was 100 
per cent over the previous year — 
pecauee hair-tinting is now perfectly 


! 


in the dike trying to halt the avoid- 


born baby doesn’t have the slightest 


respectable for the smart woman in 
her forties. z 

A leading sugar company is adver- 
tising that a grapefruit has more 
calories than three teaspoons of su- 
gar, like the small boy with his finger 


ance of sugar in reducing diets. But 
people are mighty hard to change 
with logic! Fads and fancies travel 
just as mysteriously as flu epidemics, 
yet they have a tremendous effect on 
our buying. 7 

Such buying patterns reflect our _ 
personalities, which, to a psycholo-  _ 
gist, means an individual’s entire way 
of behavior, his interests, attitudes, 
capacities and abilities. It’simportant 
to realize the forces that shape this 
personality. It is molded and de- ~ 
veloped. A baby starts without it, for 
we learn to like certain things and _ 
to act in specified ways. We’re not — 
born with such tastes. 

Hunger is caused by pangs result- 
ing from contractions in the wall of 
the stomach which in turn result — 
from changes in blood sugar. A new- 


idea what kind of food it wants. It ee 
has only a reflex action for sucking 
anything which comes to its mouth. 
As it grows up, the particular society 
it happens to live in will determine 
whether it likes snakes, slugs or rh 
avocado pears! oe 
We often speak of our instincts, “1 


Our behavior is not instinctive like 
animals. We learn the directions 


we're going as part of our person- 
alities. Although we get quite gooey 
on Mother’s Day, humans don’t have 
a real maternal instinct. Most women 
who have babies readily admit they 
did not plan to have a child. But 
there is a big difference between 
wanting to have children before they 
are born, and wanting to keep them 
and care for them after they are 
born. This is something we develop. 


While part of our behavior stems 
from physiological causes like hun- 
ger and thirst, just as much _ has 
psychological roots. A woman who 
starves herself on lettuce and carrots 
and tortures herself into a_ tight 
girdle is satisfying psychological mo- 
tives, not anything physiological. 

This vast field involves “motiva- 
tion research,” which constantly asks 
“Why do people behave as they do?” 
Such research has an enormous bear- 
ing on advertising and communica- 
tion, for the simple reason that the 
success of a store or a product de- 
pends entirely on what people think 
of it—whether or not it fits into 
their motivational framework. When 
rf a store advertises beach umbrellas, a 
| desire for the product must already 
be implanted in a sufficiently large 
number of people to make beach um- 
brellas a profitable investment. 


re 


Students of personality categorize 
the forces that mold personality un- 
der four general headings: constitu- 
tional, group, role and situational. 

Constitutional means our bodies. 

_ Ifa person is crippled, very beautiful 
_ or very ugly, fat or thin and nervous, 
__ this exerts a powerful influence on 
___ the kind of person he is. Obviously, 
these are forces beyond our power to 
reckon with, 


“Group Determinants” 


Much the same is true of our group 
determinants. If we were dealing 
ith peoples of many ‘nations, it is 


express surprise by raising the 

vs, the Chinese usually ex- 
surprise by sticking out their 
ues. Scratching our ears denotes 
arrassment with us, but happi- 
ess to the Chinese. We clap our 
an s to sh w happiness, but to the 


nificant to realize that our code of — 


Chinese such actions convey Worry 
or disappointment. 

It is in the areas of personality- 
shaping role and situational pres- 
sures that there is the most signifi- 
cance for those who are trying to 
communicate and influence people. 
Role and status embrace such forces 
as age, sex, occupation and social po- 
sition. In a word, what is important 
for a teenager may be very silly for 
a middle-aged man and vice versa. 


Society Molds Us All! 


I have been struck by the way girls 
on professional softball teams walk 
—exactly like a man! One might 
think a style of walking was part of 
the physical differences between man 
and woman, but it’s purely a matter 
of training. We teach a girl to use 
short steps; she isn’t born that way. 

The traits we generally associate 
with femininity happen to be our 
own society’s idea of what we want 
a woman to be: passive, responsive, 
willing to cherish’ children, emo- 
tional, co-operative. Women aren’t 
born with these traits. They could be 
entirely different, and they are in 
other cultures. 

Most of us associate specific per- 
sonality traits with a banker, a min- 
ister, an advertising man, or an actor. 
In fact, each of us is partly attracted 
toward his particular profession by 
some congeniality of temperament, 
and the attraction may be wholly 
apart from the work itself. Studies 
indicate that, since a doctor ordinar- 


Harold M. Lambert phote 
This hardy consumer has no buying 
Preferences; they will be molded by 
the society he happens to be born in 


sonality. If my wife at the b 
table is absently looking for 
ray lr ae - 
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ily is a person of high social standin; 
the profession attracts persons wh 
aspire to high position. 

A very interesting study emphasize 
what teaching does to one’s persol 
ality. A teacher must be one of s 
ciety’s policemen, so that the clas 
room is generally one of conflict an 
hostility. Secondly, the teacher dog 
not completely participate in life ¢ 
others do, living in a goldfish bev 
as a moral model whose behavior 
everybody’s business. The end resu 
is a certain inflexibility of behavic 
and outlook, a stiff and formal mar 
ner, a flat didactic tone of voice, dig 
nity, lack of spontaneity, a generé 
lack of creativeness, and a strong de 
sire for security. 4 

Probably more important than an 
of these other forces is social status- 
whether we’re old family, middl 
class, working people, or shanty 
boaters. Our social class, instillin 
in us our ideals and our pattern o 
living, bears on the things we bu 
and the way we shop. In the case o 
new food products — frozen orang 
juice, frozen foods, and canned pou! 
try — buying resistance always come 
from the housewives at the “Com 
mon Man” level. a 


The Conservative Wife 


be 


: 
This is the wife of the white-col 
worker, the skilled factory hand, an 
the truck-driver. She is very conse1 
vative about trying anything ne 
Actually she distrusts women wit 
independent minds. Psychologically 
she is quite different from the wi 
of lawyers, doctors, professors anc 
executives. : 

Fundamentally, the “Commo 
Man’s” wife lives in a narrow wo 
largely circumscribed by the 
walls of her home. Her life is on 
constant restraint and responsibil 
and rigid adherence to her mo 
code. She believes: deeply that 
behavior of a woman must be hi 
prescribed and closely regulated, 
she will lose her position as wife a 
mother, and of course her secur 
Because her economic position 
most entirely dependent on o 
she has considerable anxiety | 
any deviations from the tri 
true ways of doing things. _ 

In each of our actions, y 
expression to some phase of ou 
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HE highly publicized dispute 
in Congress over President Ei- 
senhower’s request for exten- 
yn of the excess profits tax has ob- 
ured the fact that the new admin- 
ration has initiated action on a 
ated subject of- almost equal im- 
rtance to business men. 

IThis is a study of the laws and 
zulations governing depreciation 
owances. In connection with T. 
bleman Andrews’ announcement 
at it is now Bureau of Internal 
evenue policy not to disturb de- 
reciation deductions, tax research 
sperts under Treasury Secretary 
orge Humphrey have been put to 


ork to see whether the depreciation 
rulations, as they have grown up 
hws too, need revising. 

While the study, which is aimed 
developing specific recommenda- 
ons by early 1954, has not gone far 
bough to permit official forecasts 
ough indication of administration 

losophy to suggest that the busi- 

is in for more of a break 


| practice, and perhaps even the 
upcoming changes, it has brought 


By JACK ROBINS 


Internal Revenue Commissioner T. 
Coleman Andrews (~™) says present 
policy is against changing deprecia- 
tion deductions, but Treasury Secre- 
tary George Humphreys (<) may 
recommend some major revisions 


than at any time in nearly 20 years. 

It was in 1934 that the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue took the “tough” 
line on depreciation allowances that 
continued down to the Andrews 
order. Prior to 1934 it was the gen- 
eral practice for taxing authorities 
to accept a businessman’s judgment 
on depreciation allowances — pro- 
vided it was in line with established 
business practices and not clearly an 
outrageous claim. 


Depression Set Policies 


The depression of the ‘thirties 
brought about a change. It tempted 
business concerns to take bigger de- 
preciation reductions, and at the 
same time caused the government 
to take a sharper look in its search 
for more federal revenue. Exposure 
of some abuses of the system caused 
reaction in Congress and resulted in 
the revenue bureau adopting a more 
stringent attitude, requiring tax- 
payers to demonstrate more fully 
than before that their depreciation 
claims were justified. 


A New Look At Depreciation 


In recent years resentment has 
grown up over the “tough” deprecia- 
tion policy. Under the Democrats 
the BIR was upsetting charges which 
business concerns had been making. 
for considerable periods. It tended 
to favor companies with “straight 
line” depreciation policies, seemed 
to be on guard against showing the 
businessman any liberality, and 
claimed the right at any time to re- 
view any depreciation allowance. 

Business discontent with this state 
of affairs was brought out recently in 
a series of hearings on the tax prob- 


lems of small business by the Senate 


Small Business committee. In its re- 
port the committee said: 
“As the excess profits tax was the 


levy which was most criticized by wit- 


nesses before the taxation subcom- 


mittee, the Treasury position on de- : x 
preciation allowances was the tax 
practice which came in for the great- 
est degree of criticism. With corpo- 
ration taxes taking 70 per cent from 
many small firms, each dollar of de- 
preciation represents a saving of 70 


(Continued on page 43) 
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When a speeding passenger train 
plunged into Washington’s Union 
Station last January, a few days 
before the inauguration, the crash 
prompted a Congressional probe of 
suspected sabotage 


DON’T LAUGH OFF PLANT SECURITY! 


jE ARE now in the eighth year 
W: the Atomic Age, and our 
potential enemies possess 
_-—s greater powers of destruction than 
_ ever before. Can anyone really not 
_ believe that the enemy has a plan of 
attack against us or the means with 
which to execute it? Or that the com- 
-munists have not learned from past 
_ wars that we are a resourceful people 
with great powers of recuperation 
___ and that, given time after an initial 
. sault, we could retaliate and even- 
lly exact retribution? Indeed, he 


VU tee : : 
fe ‘The accompanying article has been adapt- 
ed from a speech delivered by the author 
efore the Greater Chicago Safety Confer- 
nce and Exposition on June 3, 1953. Mr. 
. Martinek, assistant vice president of the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, is chair- 
man of the Plant Protection Committee of 
the Chicago Civil Defense Corps. 
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By FRANK V. MARTINEK 
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Every year brings us closer to the daj 
when we may have to reckon with a suddet 
attack, yet few U.S. plants have so fal 
adopted adequate security precautions — 


Our military authorities warn that 


70 per cent of an enemy’s air assault — 


force could penetrate our military 
defense barriers. They could come 
over the top of the world, across the 
barren wastes of Canada by the hun- 
dreds to destroy our cities, industries 
and workshops. As Gen. Hoyt S. Van- 
denberg, Air Force Chief of Staff, said 
recently, “Russia has hundreds of 
B-29 type bombers capable of carry- 
ing atomic bombs on one way flights 
to targets anywhere in the United 
States.” The Federal Civil Defense 
Administration has announced that 
Russia could send 400 planes against 
any spot in the United States and 
drop atom bombs capable of inflict- 
ing 110,000 casualties with each 
blast. | 
Some wonder why we constantly 
talk of Russia and communism. 
Maybe we should consider other po- 


tential enemies, but note these sig- 


‘ 


a 
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in Intelligence Digest. 
“The year 1952 was vital because 
“1. Russia reached a whole set 
strategic planning objectives. T. 
1952 date-line was one of the m 
important in all her postwar pla 
“2. She reached the point of 
sessing a considerable A-bomb sta 
pile, and advanced far with H-bomt 
projects; thus entirely changing th 
global strategic picture.” 


- 


Plant Sabotage Orders — | 


In my opinion, Soviet Rus 
communist leaders will launch 
all-out attack against us if and wh 
they are certain that their fifth 
sixth columns have softened us { 
the kill, through sabotage, commt 
nist-inspired strikes, and other 
reptitious activities Wa 


a 
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}uon who recently broke with com- 
fnism, confirmed the fact that 
jimunist agents have standing or- 
s to sabotage U. S. industry. 

n a statement given a Quebec 
Wvspaper, Walsh declared, ‘“Com- 
nist sabotage instructions cover 
rything from dynamiting plants 
setting forests afire. Orders from 
kscow told us ‘In the event of war, 
jiready to blow up every hydro- 
ctric power plant and distribution 
jeter; be ready to sabotage indus- 
es even by fire.” Walsh does not 
it to cause uneasiness or fright, 
psays, but he has proof that expert 
oteurs are “all over the country.” 


“Walking Atom Bombs” 


for the past three years we have 
mm cautioning industry that thou- 
ds of atom bombs wearing pants 
rm freely through our country. 
ese terrorists are trained in the 
‘versity of terrorism, sabotage and 
jionage. They can touch the vital 
tt of a plant and not by guess 
rk. 

Ne who are interested in indus- 
ul security have two jobs. One is to 
stect life and property against 
emy attacks in any form on our 
lustrial front. The other is to re- 
e plant facilities to normal or 
ir normal operations as speedily 
li efficiently as possible after they 
attacked. 

Ne must also be prepared against 
ological sabotage. Communism’s 
ification of the West has reached 
all-time high. Its insidious prop- 
inda is flooding our country. Espi- 
age is also carried on through the 
iltration of spies into plants. 


The Enemies Among Us 


These people are among us now. 
wey have infiltrated most of our 
lustries with the avowed purpose 
sabotaging our productive power. 
reign-inspired sabotage has not 
=n ruled out as a possible cause of 
ent train wrecks or of the many 
yexplained military air disasters. 
- accumulation of separately mi- 
Wr acts of sabotage could collec- 
ely assume the proportions of 
mb damage. 

In 1951 1 outlined the fundamen- 
plant protection program neces- 
y to establish security from at- 
ks from within. (An outline of 
ic plant protection program 
TEP Jee page) us iS not neces 
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sary for me to repeat the details 
because the procedures are as valid 
and practical today as they were 
then, 

I only hope that business and in- 
dustry have made some use of those 
suggestions, for only the time ele- 
ment has changed. We are now two 
years closer to the day when we may 
have to reckon with sudden attack 
and time is fast running out. 


A Strategic Year 


If we can believe a recent news 
report regarding the purported state- 
ment made by an escaped Czech and 
former high-ranking officer of the 
Red Armies, in which he said that 
the Red War Machine was geared 
for all-out attack on the free world 
in 1954, we must realize that we have 
little time to prepare. 

If an attack on our city should 
come without warning, what would 
we do in defense of our homes? Since 
self-preservation is the first law of 
nature, what are we prepared to do 
in self-defense? What plans have we 


defense system: 


in danger. 


s 
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the state. 


A FIVE STEP SECURITY PLAN 


Here is a five step program for setting up an effective industrial 


1. Top management of every industrial plant and facility must be 
alerted to the fact that every industrial unit, regardless of its size, is 


2. Steps must be taken to organize defense procedures at once. 

3. Every plant must include in its organization of defense pro- 
cedures a top executive committee on sabotage, espionage and sub- 
versive activities. This committee should draw up a specific plan, 
covering techniques for defense against espionage and subversive 
activities, to become effective immediately when needed. 

4. There must be organized a plant control center, with a. plant 
protection officer in charge, to serve as a clearing house for gathering, 
classifying, collating, and evaluating information from all sources 
within and outside the company or factory. In this clearing house 
should be kept centralized files of all information covering defense 
plans, plant protection and security, sabotage, espionage, and sub- 
versive activities. The plant protection officer and members of his 
staff should maintain liaison and cooperative contact with the Army, 
Air Force, Naval and A.E.C. inteiligence units; the F.B.I; municipal, 
state and national defense agencies; and other enforcement units in 


5. Volunteer groups must be organized and trained in rescue, 
first aid, radiological monitoring, and other activities. 

These are the minimum steps that industry must take as insurance 
against destruction. In carrying them out we must be good salesmen, 
for the idea of protection and security must be sold to people just like 
any commodity. Employer and employe must share an understand- 
ing of their urgency and must share in making the plan work. 


— From a speech delivered by 
before the 28th Midwest Safety Con- 
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as survivors to render first aid, rescue 
our neighbors, limit damage, restore 
necessary public services, prevent 
sabotage or overthrow of local gov- 
ernment by enemy agents? 


Always Good Business 


Most of us have no idea because 
we have always relied upon the po- 
lice and fire departments, public 
services, the Red Cross or just the 
other fellow to help those in distress. 
The danger of sudden disaster seems 
remote. But the peaceful people of 
Rotterdam and Warsaw thought so 
too until the bombs cascaded upon 
them. 

Self-defense: is our problem — as- 
sistance to one another is our duty 
— planned disaster action, our only 
salvation. No one could give you 
better advice than this: Recognize 
the danger; then do something about 
it! 

Planned protection is always good 
business in war — and peace. During 
the recent floods in England and the 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Chrysler Corporation’s colorful Plymouth Kiltie Band 
in marching dress swings into stride at company plant 


(Left) An earnest employe-musician 
of the Bell Symphony Orchestra at 
a practice session. (Below) plant em- 
ploye band at GM’s Delco-Remy Di- 
vision in Anderson, Ind., rehearses 


THE BASSOONIST RUN 


Plant music groups, includins 


quartets, are today’s fastest 


ANTED: Machinist who ca 
play the bassoon. 

If you should come across 
help wanted advertisement such % 
this, don’t laugh it off as a gag. Th 
employer needs a machinist, all righ 
but the company orchestra or ban 
also needs another bassoon playé 
—and skill with the bassoon mi 
very well be of greater value to tk 
company than skill with a lathe! 

Company. orchestras, choruse 
string ensembles, and the like, ai 
the fastest growing and most promi 
ing phase of industrial relations a 
tivities today. Music is proving 2 
amazingly effective means for a 
complishing the purposes of emplo 
recreation programs, which can 1 
simply stated as the creation | 
greater satisfaction and contentmel 
among employes. q 

“Industrial music”’ it’s called, b 
the label is much too restrictive. Jol 
W. Fulton, executive secretary of tl 


National Industrial Recreation 
“ee 
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iation, suggests “employe music” 
1a better term since it would cover 
- only people who make things in 
factory, but also those who work 
banks, department stores, and in- 
Icance offices. But it’s too late to 
jinge the name, and 

asic’ it remains. 


“industrial 


The “Brass” Plays, Too! 
{In scores of plants and offices to- 
yy, the front office ‘“‘brass’”” and men 
id women from every department— 
luck drivers, foundry workers, and 
Puitors — get together regularly to 
Hike music. Maybe it’s a male 
jorus or a hillbilly band, a military 
nd or a string quartet, but they 
eet on common ground. The in- 
hible barriers that often separate 
2 white collar workers from those 
two work in the plant are broken 
ywn. It’s not uncommon to have 
pe big boss joining the ranks of the 


} family group in Hiram Walker's plant band: 
Itther in right front; wife and son in rear 
: 


company band and taking his orders 
from the conductor. Until his death 
recently, one company president 
would fly back from business meet- 
ings, no matter how far distant, to 


play the baritone horn with the 
company’s band. 
Music is fun, and, unlike some 


recreational activities, such as base- 
ball or basketball, it can be actively 
participated in by individuals of all 
ages. An even larger number who 
haven't musical training or talent 
get a lot of enjoyment from hearing 
their fellow workers perform, and 
the company dance orchestra is al- 
ways in demand for employe affairs. 


Permanent Appeal 


Employes who join a company 
music group give up hours of their 
time each week for practice and re- 
hearsals, and they love it. They en- 
joy rehearsal sessions, but they get 


1 


a bigger kick from a concert or from 
playing for a company affair. Craft 
hobbies and other forms of recrea- 
tional activity may die out, but music 
never loses its appeal. The Norfolk 
and Western Railway band, organ- 
ized in 1883, is still going strong. 
The Johnson Wax band, one of the 
best industrial bands in the nation, 
was organized in 1926. 

Employe music boosts morale, re- 
duces absenteeism and turnover, aids 


Smartly-uniformed trumpet trio 
from the Johnson Wax Band is 
featured at a company concert 


A highly successful employe music production: the Vagabond 
King by the chorus and orchestra of Dayton Power and Light 
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in recruiting personnel, and has a 
favorable effect on public and com- 
munity relations. Harold S. Kendall, 
assistant to the president of Dow 
Chemical Company, declares: ihe 
music groups sponsored by the com- 
pany fuse a bond between recreation 
and employment that results in de- 
pendability and loyalty. Music 
groups are a definite aid in recruiting 
high grade employes.” Lothair Tee- 
tor, board chairman of Perfect Circle 
Corporation and a former band 
member, adds, “The public relations 
program of our company calls for 
being both a good citizen and a good 
neighbor—a part of our effort in 
being a good neighbor is in making 
our company band available to 
groups who want to hear it. We also 
consider our band a great aid to bet- 
ter employe relations. It gives em- 
ployes an opportunity not only to 
continue using their musical talents, 
but also to get together outside work- 
ing hours to learn to know each other 
better and to work together for the 
greater benefit of all.” 


A Good Investment 


John W. Fulton, whose job is to 
encourage employers to adopt recrea- 
tion programs, states the case for 
music in industry on a dollars-and- 
cents basis. “It costs maybe $500 to 
hire a new man and train him,” says 
Fulton. “If you can stop 20 men a 
year from quitting because of your 
music program, you have saved $10,- 
000, and it is a good investment to 


put back $5,000 a year into the pro- 
gram. 

Many large companies seem to 
agree with Fulton. United States 
Steel Corporation has (2M pandssanlal 
orchestras, nine glee clubs and four 
choruses. Other big names active 1n 
this phase of employe relations in- 
clude General Electric, Ford, Allis- 
Chalmers, General Motors, Chrysler, 
Studebaker, and Dow Chemical. 


Widespread Participation 


About a year and half ago, the 
National Industrial Recreation As- 
sociation made a survey among some 
of its prominent member companies 
to learn the extent of their participa- 
tion in music for employes. Replies 
were received from 182 of 400 com- 
panies queried, and 129 reported 
having one or more musical organi- 
zations. In the aggregate they had 
85 mixed choruses, 23 women’s 
choruses, 40 men’s choruses, 30 men’s 
barbershop quartets, four women’s 
barbershop quartets, 25 bands, 26 
orchestras, two accordion bands, and 
three drum and bugle corps. Sixty- 
four of the companies had only one 
musical organization and 65 had two 
or more, but only 22 had both vocal 
and instrumental groups. 

An outstanding company music 
program is that of the Dow Chemi- 
cal Company at Midland, Mich., 
where 500 of the company’s 9,000 
employes are actively participating. 
It was started in 1936, when a group 
of men in the Calcium Chloride Sales 


A highpoint in the yearlong activity of Acme Steel Company’s concert band is the annual 


ssa en 
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spring flag-raising ceremonies at the Dolton-Riverdale, III., Little League baseball park 
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Division organized a chorus, and the 
company hired a part-time director 
and rented a piano. 

A few years later it was decided to 
obtain the services of a full - time 
music director, and the company 
turned over the job of selecting him 
to the male chorus members. Their 
choice proved fortunate. Dr. Theo- 
dore Vosburgh, associate professor of 
music at Albion College, took over 
on July 1, 1943. The active chorus, 
then numbering 22, was soon built 
up to 100. Dr. Vosburgh organized 
a girls’ chorus of 100, reorganized 
the Midland Civic Orchestra and 
built it from 45 players to a present 
75 or 80, and established string 
quartets, Madrigal singers, and brass 
and woodwind groups. All of the 
musical groups are open to the citi 
zens of Midland, a community of 
17,000, except the male chorus. 


Plant Music Staff 


In 1948, Dow bought a church 
building for its music department 
and as many as 10 different rehearsals 
can now be held simultaneously. The 
department’s staff numbers four full- 
time and one half-time employes. 
Concerts and performances are given 
frequently throughout the year, 
often with nationally known singers: 
and musicians as guest artists. In: 
cluded are operettas, symphony con- 
certs, chamber music concerts, and 
the 14th Century ballads of the Mad- 
rigal singers. 4 

Last year Dow sent the male 
(Continued on page 26) 
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HE continuing trend toward 
higher money rates has been the 
subject of considerable discus- 
on in business and government 
rcles this year. But increased in- 
Irest rates are only one of several 
iportant influences that have com- 
ined to maintain the rise in oper- 
sional costs that harass almost all 
siness concerns. Today these in- 
uences seem to point to a sort of 
profitless prosperity” for many 
sinesses in the immediate future 
-unless they manage their finances 
rith extraordinary care and, at the 
ame time, trim off questionable ex- 
-enditures. 

In the field of commercial finance, 
-e deal with a broad cross-section of 
‘usiness — retailers, wholesalers, and 
vanufacturers. These firms generally 
Sport a larger sales volume this 
ar, which is encouraging. Manu- 
cturers’ orders are up, department 
re sales are ahead of last year, and 
onsumer personal income seems to 
e holding above 1952 totals. Thus, 
1e sales outlook generally is very 
avorable. The one dark spot, how- 
er, is the continued rise in opera- 


author is president of Standard Fac- 
poration, a commercial finance com- 
offices in New York, Chicago and 
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THESE COMPANIES ARE FIGHTING 


HIGHER COSTS! 


By THEODORE I. SILBERT 


tional costs without sufficient com- 
pensating increases in volume. This 
trend may, in fact, squeeze out some 
smaller and medium size companies 
shortly, if they do not take realistic 
steps to cut costs. 

Of the firms we have directly sur- 
veyed in connection with this prob- 
lem of higher operating costs, only 
a small percentage have taken action 
to offset or soften the uptrend in 
operational costs. Although our sur- 
vey does not necessarily reflect the 
policies of industry generally, we be- 
lieve it does reflect the policies of a 
sufficiently large cross-section of busi- 
ness to-indicate that many manage- 
ments have yet to deal forthrightly 
with what appears to be their num- 
ber one problem this year — and per- 
haps for some years to come. 


- Inventory Control 


Now, in some cases, we have found 
that retailers, wholesalers and manu- 
facturers have recognized the urgent 
cost problem, and are doing some- 
thing about it. Their experiences are 
revealing for they show that en- 
lightened managements, especially of 
small and medium-sized concerns, 
can accomplish results—if they 
really are determined to. 

In one case, a L medium- sized. depart- 


over, with the idea of cutting out 


ment store has instituted more ef- 
ficient controls on inventory. This 
store has tabulated the rate at which 
all major items in the store turn 


entirely some slower moving items. 
The effect of this is, of course, to re- 
duce total stocks. Next on this store’s _ 
cost-cutting agenda is the replace-_ 
ment of slower items by others with 
a faster turnover. While this will 
again increase capital requirements, 
the faster average turnover should 
more than offset these inventory | 
costs. 

Another retailer — in this case, an 
appliance chain —has already been 
practicing rigorous inventory control. 
Now it is experimenting with pooled 
warehousing as a method of further 
decreasing the capital tied up in in 
ventories, and also of directly 
ducing warehousing costs. At present, 
the chain’s electric appliances are 
warehoused in be SES in whee th 


tail outlets he are excellent, 
they have little space, : so warehou, 


Now the plan is to combine w 
housing in each city with iS Ww 
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would be somewhat less than twice 
what each now carries, and pooled 
warehousing would thus save money 
for both parties to the pool. One 
might think that the competitive 
situation would rule out joint ware- 
housing. But in seven cities in which 
the appliance chain has approached 
a local department store, the interest 
shown has indicated that such a 
plan could be worked out. It cer- 
tainly represents a saving on opera- 
tions, and a decreased burden on 
working capital. In any kind of a 
money market, such a move is de- 
sirable, and in a tightening money 
market, it is especially valuable. 


Private Label Merchandise 


A third retailer —a large business 
supply store —has plans under way 
to emphasize private label merchan- 
dise. This does not involve dropping 
any national brands, but does mean 
extra promotion on private brands. 
The reasoning is that the investment 
in private brand inventory is sub- 
stantially lower, because of smaller 
unit costs, but the markup is larger. 
Hence, there is an additional margin 
for promotion costs. Furthermore, 
some of the private label manufac- 
turers plan to have their own dem- 
onstrator salesmen in the store, 
thereby reducing the retailer’s sales 
expenses. ; 

A month’s trial of this emphasis on 


private label merchandise indicates 
that the store can add a good deal of 
private label volume (at little ex- 
pense to its national brand volume) 
with smaller inventories, little extra 
promotion costs, and decreased per- 
sonnel costs — all diminishing the net 
burden on working capital and in- 
creasing sales volume. 


Cooperative Advertising 


On still another front, a radio-TV- 
electric appliance wholesaler has 
moved in an opposite direction. This 
firm plans to cut out all private and 
lesser-known brands, and _ handle 
only prominent national brand 
items. His reasoning is that this will 
decrease his overall inventory costs, 
but retain his investment in faster 
moving national brands, ‘This whole- 
saler has also decided to emphasize 
cooperative advertising, which would 
enable him to share some of his ad- 
vertising burden with dealers whose 
inventories he carries. The shift to 
dealer-cooperative advertising should 
mean more dealer promotion, at a 
smaller advertising cost to the whole- 
saler, and probably more business 
all around. 

There are actually a number of 
ways that retailers and wholesalers 
have found to combat the problem of 
high operating costs. Recently, a 
large clothing retailer decided to 
conduct a market study to find out 


One 14-city appliance chain has been 
J : liar able to reduce the amount 
capital tied up in inventories through a plan of pooled Sere aitting 
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what his customers really want in 
merchandise. For years he had em- 
ployed buyers in the New York mar- 
ket who shopped for him as well as 
other merchants. These buyers would 
often obtain good merchandise at 
good prices, but almost as often 
would send along merchandise which 
sold poorly. In the latter case, mark- 
downs resulted and the blame was 
placed on “conditions” and “buyer 
resistance.” 

The problem of styling added to 
the hazards of his business. If mer 
chandise wasn’t sold in the proper 
season, the markdowns had to be 
ample to induce customers to buy) 
after season. Moreover, banks were 
reluctant to lend money on inven- 
tories which might become obsolete 
overnight. And, when the retailer 
could borrow funds to help carry the” 
seasonal inventories, it was at very 
high rates. 


Customer Questionnaire 


Considering these many problems, 
the retailer developed a question- 
naire for a sample of his customers 
that would determine exactly what | 
kind of clothing they preferred to 
buy in his store. He was surprised to- 
find that most preferred conventional” 
suits and dresses, without any “high 
style”. He therefore changed his buy- 
ing policies and found he could turn” 
his stock three times as fast, if he- 
had nothing but standard, conserva- 
tive styling in the medium price 
bracket. He also found -that he 
needed less inventory and could get 
quicker deliveries on reorders. In- 
addition, the banks became more- 
interested in helping him carry his” 
inventory. . 

One manufacturer, deciding to_ 
take careful steps to protect himself 
against a tightening money market 
and rising costs, has made large 
plans indeed. A maker of office furni- 
ture, this firm has decided to aban- 
don its country-wide chain of 26 face 
tory-owned stores, Pre-war, it had a- 
chain of 92 stores in which it sold its 
own furniture, along with office, 
equipment of other manufacturers. 
During wartime shortages of wood 
and metal, the company closed its 
retail chain and concentrated on war 
production. 


_Later came the costly task of re- 
Vviving a distribution system. Each 
store took about six people to oper. 
ate, plus warehouse space, home of. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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HE LAST decade has produced 
more than its share of executive 
ulcers, what with high taxes, 
-overnment red tape, labor troubles, 
ind shortages of both materials and 
yersonnel. Today, some of these 
sroblems have eased —or at least 
zive promise of becoming less bother- 


some. But the personnel problem re- 
mains like a boil on the seat of 
[progress growing ever worse and 
‘more uncomfortable. 

_ Especially bad is the shortage of 
clerical employes, which, personnel 
directors say, has been caused by 
several factors. In the first place, 
fewer babies were born during the 


depression years, with the result that 


today there are less young adults to 
occupy the vacant desks in U. S. of 
fices. Prosperity has also complicated 
he problem. Now that more bread- 


They have thrown away the time 
clocks, multiplied the coffee 
breaks, added one benefit upon 
another, and raised pay, but. it 
still goes merrily on... 


By WILLIAM A. DUNHOFF 


winners are making more money, 
more and more girls are attending 
college, and few B.S., M.S. or PhD. 
holders are anxious to become cleri- 
cal workers. They would rather be 
doctors, social workers, lab tech- 
nicians or even housewives. Since 
more men have the money to marry 
and raise families nowadays, they are 
in a sense competing with personnel 
managers for the services of young 
ladies, who can be clerks or mothers, 
but seldom both. 


Ugly Competitive Situation! 


The highly competitive situation ~ 


that has resulted makes today’s clerk 
or typist or bookkeeper as independ- 
ent as a girl shipwrecked on a desert 


island with a dozen lonely sailors. — 


Being in unprecedented demand, 
Miss Clerical Worker has become 
quite choosy about wages, hours and 
working conditions. If she doesn’t 
like the way she’s being treated in 
company A, she can easily find a job 
with company B, C, or D. 

In a word, management has had to 
get out of its swivel chair, and pur- 
sue clerical workers with the zeal of 
a young man in love! _ 

Evidence of the extent of this 


white-collar revolution turned up in 
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The Pursuit Of Office Workers! 


a recent survey of personnel prac- 
tices in the life insurance business. 
Conducted by the Life Office Man- 
agement Association, the investiga- 
tion covered 147 companies. The re- 
sults are noteworthy because the 
insurance industry, being a major 
employer of clerical workers, has 
long set the trend in policies concern- 
ing office employes. 

“This study noted a very signifi- 
cant trend toward liberality in the 
treatment of office workers,” says 
Frank L. Rowland, the association’s - 


. ve e pita i, f oe 1 pia ; 
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managing director. “Within recent 
months a number of companies have ~ 
abandoned the 40-hour work week. — 
A 37-hour week is the most prev-— 
alent today. There has been a 
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noticeable trend toward formal rest 
periods, an increase in recreational 
and social activities, free and sub- 
sidized lunches. Paydays now occur 
more frequently. 

“Our survey indicates that the 
mechanics of personnel administra- 
tion have been extended and _per- 
fected,” reports Rowland. “There 
has been a noticeable increase in the 
use of full-time personnel directors. 
Aptitude tests are being used by a 
larger number of companies and for- 
mal merit rating as a basis of salary 
increases is becoming standard prac- 
tice.” 


Personnel Offices Grow 


Of the 147 insurance companies 
surveyed, 118 now have personnel 
departments and 77 report the use 
of full-time directors of personnel. In 
111 companies this executive reports 
to a senior officer of the company, 
often to the president directly; 
which means that personnel procure- 
ment is becoming less and less a hit 
or miss procedure. 

Increased emphasis is being placed 
in recruitment through friends. 
Fourteen of the companies surveyed 
pay bonuses ranging from $5.00 to 
$50.00 for each new employe, the 
payments usually being made in in- 
stallments winding up after the new 
employee had served successfully for 
six months. 

Insurance companies are also 
keeping in close touch with high 
schools, the survey shows, by having 


executives address vocational guid- 
ance clinics. Many companies co- 
operate directly with vocational 
guidance counselors, even offering 
part time work to senior commerce 
students. Prospective employes are 
invited to take part in company- 
sponsored educational programs, and 
otherwise made to feel at home. As 
a result, many youngsters think 
naturally of the “Friendly Life In- 
surance Company” when applying 
for their first job after graduation. 

Back in the days when employers 
could be selective, part-time clerical 
help was frowned upon. Now it’s en- 
couraged. Almost half the companies 
surveyed by LOMA use part-time 
workers drawn from nearby high 
schools. Many companies further re- 
port that five to twenty per cent of 
their total clerical staff are part tim- 
ers of one sort or another. 

One of the best ways to hold onto 
employes is to get the right person 
in the right job at the outset, which, 
of course, is the best assurance of 
job satisfaction. LOMA learned that 
about four out of five insurance 
companies are now using one or 
more prehiring tests to make sure 
that square pegs are not inserted into 
round holes. Personnel directors uni- 
formly report that the practice has 
been exceedingly useful. 

Meanwhile, however, the shortage 
of workers has resulted in lower per- 
sonal standards, as might be ex- 
pected. Nowadays almost any sort of 
clerical worker is welcome, and the 
probationary period of most com- 
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panies has dropped from six or 
twelve to just three months. Former 
employes and relatives of employes- 
are also acceptable to most firms. 

Another restriction that has be- 
come obsolete is the prohibition on 
outside work. One hundred and 
twenty of the surveyed firms reported 
‘no objection” to extra-income work 
and there are indications that a great 
number of employes are making” 
money from sources other than their 
main jobs. 2 

An interesting indication of the 
changing attitude toward clerical 
workers is the disappearance of the 
time clock, long the authoritarian- 
symbol of “employe — servitude.” 
Time clocks apparently are being dis- 
carded at a rate that will, eventually, 
make them as rare as the mustache 
cup. As an alternative, attendance 
and tardiness records are commonly 
maintained by office department 
heads. 


Termination Policies 


As to termination procedure, most 
companies surveyed by LOMA ex-. 
pect an employe to give two-weeks’ | 
notice before quitting. And most 
companies provide a separation al- 
lowance based upon length of serv- 
ice, when an employe is dismissed. 
Those who have been employed one 
year or more generally get two weeks’ 
pay, plus unused vacation allowance 
and attendance bonus. : 

Only one of the 147 companies” 
reported a home office work week 
longer than five days, and more than 
35 per cent now have 37%-hour 
weeks. In the last five years there has" 
been a 10 per cent reduction in the 
number of companies requiring | 
clerical employes to work more than 
37¥2 hours each week. The most 
popular starting time is 8:30, the 
most common closing time is 4:30. 
Lunch periods vary from 30 to 75 
minutes, with 82 per cent of the 
companies reporting formal rest pe- 
riods for all employes — an increase 
of 14 per cent over 1947. The most 
common rest period now is_ ten 
minutes, morning and afternoon. — ; 

Another inducement to the clerical 
worker is the job description and rat- 
ing plan with salary standardization. 
based upon grade, as in civil service. 
There were 112 companies in the 
LOMA survey which reported using 
job classifications. One hundred ani 
thirteen have wage standar¢ 
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1 106 companies reported employe  tirement age. More and more firms 
init rating plans. are, however, reducing the age to 60 
bsome 80 per cent of the surveyed for women and quite often allowing 
Mpanies report pension, group men to retire earlier if they want to. 
pspitalization and retirement plans, Seventy-nine of the 147 survey com- 

of which are contributory. One panies allow men and women to keep 
mdred and twenty-six companies working after 65 — with company ap- 


tion of the steps now being taken by 
one large segment of clerical manage- 
ment to obtain and hold office work- 
ers. It is not a particularly reassuring 
picture for management, for Miss 


Clerk and Bookkeeper seems to be in 


ort group insurance, with 62 con- _ proval, of course. the driver’s seat today, and it looks 
joutory. The composite picture revealed by as if she will stay there for some time 


>51xty-five is the most common re- the LOMA survey is a clear indica- to come! 


THESE TORVADOS ARE MAV-MADE! 


Mankind, which is ever trying to outdo nature, now 
mms well on the way toward churning up a wind that 
warfs a natural tornado. Pictured (below) is the world’s 
pgest wind tunnel, a-building at the Air Force’s Arnold 
peineering Development Center at Tullahoma, Tenn. 
un-made gales up to 2,500 miles an hour, created by the 
pgest rotating machine ever built, will howl through 
tunnel as supersonic planes, aircraft engines and 
ided missiles are tested. 
[fhe tunnel’s two separate closed courses are housed 
a huge pipe nearly wide enough to hold both tubes of 
rw York’s Holland Tunnel. Producing the artificial 
icane will be a 216,000 horsepower machine built by 
: Westinghouse Electric Corporation. The hefty 
mink of machinery pictured at the right is unit’s 75-ton 
ptor stator. 
Whe big winds will be generated by two 83,000 horse- 
er motors—the most powerful yet built. Each 
ighs 225 tons, stands more than 21 feet high. Coupled 
th two 25,000 horsepower motors, the units will use 
nough power to supply the entire city of Nashville. The 
ad tunnel will use 100,000 gallons of cooling water per 
nute — about the consumption of Washington, D. C. 


chorus to Tulsa, Okla., and to the 
company’s plant in Texas, for con- 
certs. Dr. Leland I. Doan, president, 
said of the trip: “It was thoroughly 
successful in building greater com- 
munity spirit and helping to bring 
our Dow family represented in other 
divisions closer together.” Dr. A. P. 
Beutel, vice president and general 
manager of the Texas division, said: 
“The programs were magnificently 
received. This visit has proved of 
incalculable value to our employe 
and community relations.” 

Harold Bowers, president of 
United Mine Workers Local 12075, 
paid this tribute to Dow’s music pro- 
gram: “It’s all part of good labor 
relations.” 


All Ranks Partici pate 


At the 52nd annual convention of 
the National Association of Music 
Merchants in Chicago last month, 
Dr. Vosburgh told a session on in- 
dustrial music that one of the great 
things about this activity is what it 
can do to bring together men from 
the production lines and men from 
the white collar and managerial 
ranks. More than one plant worker 
has expressed amazement that he 
should be associating on friendly and 
equal terms with management execu- 
tives participating in one or another 
of Dow’s musical activities. Dr. Vos- 
y burgh has gone out of his way to 
recruit the hourly wage men for his 

groups. “Music gets them out of 

their shells,” he says. Dr. Vosburgh 

advises those interested in encourag- 

ing industrial music to avoid leaning 

over backward on any type of music 
: — low or high-brow. He also declares 
; that a successful program requires 
direction by people who give it their 
full time. It won’t work on a hobby 
basis, he warns. 

The proper place of music in a 
recreation program has been well 
stated by the National Industrial 
Recreation Association in its excel- 
lent illustrated manual, “Industrial 
Bands and Orchestras.’ After point- 
ing out the limitations of a program 
covering athletics only, the NIRA 
declares, “The solution, now recog- 
nized as the only proper approach to 
employe recreation, lies not in de- 
emphasizing athletics — which are es- 


(Continued from page 20) 


sential for the more active employes 
and a certain group of spectator-em- 
ployes — but rather to expand the 
program into the social, cultural and 
outing categories of recreation sO 
that somewhere in the program Is a 
leisure-time pursuit to attract every 
employe. 

“Nowadays, the typical industrial 
recreation program continues to in- 
clude just as much softball, baseball, 
golf and bowling as ever (except that 
the emphasis is likely to be on de- 
partmental play rather than varsity 
or inter-company play, so more em- 
ployes may take part), and in addi- 
tion, branches out most strongly into 
dances, cards and other social ac- 
tivities; into shooting, fishing, con- 
servation, group tours and other out- 
ing activities; and into hobbies, 
crafts, self-improvement and the arts 
in the cultural category. 


“Music naturally fits here, not only 
because it so specifically meets the 
leisure needs of a substantial seg- 
ment of the employe roster, and not 
only because it has great spectator 
and public relations values, but also 
because once started it usually con- 
tinues as an important program ac- 
tivity for many years. Hobbies flour- 
ish and die out; a given craft is 
likely to be good for not over a sea- 
son or two. But music in its various 
forms, once started, seems to go on 
and on, attractive alike to the young 
and old, men and women.” 


Costs Are Moderate 


Costs of a music program are mod- 
erate. The largest single item is the 
investment in instruments for a band 
or an orchestra, but many instru- 
ments will already be owned by the 
potential band members. The NIRA 
manual notes that the total cost of 
all instruments for a 30-piece band 
or orchestra is about $4,235, if the 
best-quality instruments are used, 
and about $2,995 if good-quality in- 
struments are specified. The manual 
covers such other topics as the or- 
ganization of the musical group, the 
selection of a director, rehearsals, 
performances, marching, seating ar- 
rangements, typical band and orches- 
tra instrumentations, a description 
of the various instruments, the music 
library, storage and care of instru- 
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The Bassoonist Runs A Punch Press! 


ments, and the clearing of appea 
ances with the musicians’ union. 

The newest thing in employe pa 
ticipation in music is class instru 
tion for those who want to learn 1 
play an instrument. Internation: 
Harvester’s plant at Louisville, Ky 
queried its employes as to their d 
sires for offhour training cours 
and was surprised to find a numbe 
requesting lessons on the guitar. A 
instructor was provided, and _ th 
number of students quickly gre 
to 35. 


Class Piano Lessons S 


Hotpoint Company of Chicago r 
cently inaugurated class piano 
structions for employes after a su 
vey showed there was a demand. Th 
program started with 12 students, a 
of whom have re-enrolled after con 
pleting the initial course of 12 week 
‘We hope to be able to expand th 
facilities for this instrumental pre 
gram as employe interest increase 
and, of course, to provide mot 
pianos,” H. E. Kendle, manager < 
employe activities reports. Kendl 
also looks for an expansion of th 
program to include instruction 1 
other instruments. S 
Pabst Brewing Company’s plant 
Peoria, Ill., has offered class pian 
instruction for employes and the 
families since 1951, and. recent 
added instruction in guitar, uk 
and brass and woodwind instrt 
ments. 
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Music lessons and opportunities 
play in company orchestras or si 
with company choruses are prom¢ 
ing harmony between manageme 
and the employes — and that sta 
ment is no play on words. It is est 
mated that some $800 million w 
be spent on employe recreation pr 
grams this year, a new record ar 
double the amount devoted to th 


for a small but growing share of 
total. The NIRA is interested 4 
seeing all employe recreation gro 
says John W. Fulton. It wants wid 
acceptance of a recreation progr; 
as a tool in employe relations, wi 
more softball, more golf, more cr; 
clubs, more parties, more hob 
shows, and so on. “It wants me 
music, too, lots more music,” s% 
Fulton. ines Loa 
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Electronic Products — 


all in stock at W-J for 
immediate shipment 


ELECTRONIC SUPPLIES FOR 
ALL INDUSTRY 


' Write for Catalog 


BS WALKER- 


Authorized 
Distributor 


311 S. Western Ave., 


Phone CAnal!l 6-2525 
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AIR PARCEL SERVICE 


A new air parcel service 
designed for the small pack- 
age shipper begins serving 
Chicago and six other cities 
coast-to-coast. 


4 busy gentlemen pictured 
above are not likely to be mis- 
taken for delivery men. They are 
local executives of the United Par- 
cel Service, serving briefly and cere- 
moniously in the capacity of mes- 
sengers, to mark the introduction 
of a new pickup, air shipment and 
delivery service that now links Chi- 
cago and six other major cities and 
their suburbs at low “per package” 
rates. Operated by a subsidiary, 
United Parcel Service-Air, the plan 
is described as “the answer to the 
problem created by parcel post 
size and weight restrictions, by the 
drastically increased parcel post 
charges taking effect October 1, 
and by the increasing cost of rail 
express.” 

The service is intended especially 
for the regular customers of the 46- 
year-old parcel service firm: manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and commer- 
cial distributors. The air parcel 


ae 


“ 


rates are said to be substantially 

lower than air express or air parcel 
post. The total charge on a 20. 
pound package sent from Los An- 

geles to Chicago is, for example, ; 
$4.70 compared with $12.60 by air 
express and $14.43 by air parcel | 
post. | 


Among the features of the air 
parcel service are a “streamlined” 
write-up system, eliminating bills 
of lading and other customary docu-_ 
ments; responsibility for loss or 
damage up to $200 per package at 
no extra cost; acceptance of checks F 
from the consignee in payment for 
C.O.D. deliveries; two additional 
attempts at delivery at no addi 
tional charge if delivery cannot be 
made on the first attempt; and de- 
livery to suburban cities and com | 
munities surrounding major metro: | 
politan areas under through billing | 
and single carrier responsibility. os 


United Parcel Service is the large 
est company of its kind, now serv- 
ing department and specialty stoi 
in 13 major cities. Launched in ; 
sub-street level cubbyhole in Seattle | 
in 1907, the firm today serves some 
2,600 SANS ee 
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Plant Security 


(Continued from page 17) 


pow countries, disaster controls de- 
eloped during the war automati- 
ally went into effect. Lives were 
haved and valuable properties sal- 
aged because everyone knew what 
10 do when disaster struck. 

The danger is real and ever pres- 
rnt, but interest in local self-defense 
ises and falls according to a sensitive 
salance of good or bad news reports. 
Xecent statements which questioned 
Xussia’s possession of atom bombs 
ihocked those of us engaged in the 
aeld of industrial security. Such 
tatements are irresponsible, and we 
must not permit unfounded, opti- 
mistic and conflicting reports to de- 
er us from our purpose. 


Bishop Fulton J. Sheen summed it 
11 up recently when he said, “The 
more Russia talks of peace, the 
rraver is the danger of another Pearl 
Harbor.” Now is the time to “Re- 
member Pearl Harbor’ and, from 
he lessons learned by experience, so 
prepare ourselves that future genera- 
ions will not cry in horror, “Remem- 
per Chicago, New York or Wash- 
"ngton.” 


What Makes People Buy 


(Continued from page I#) 


night accept it if she feels a bit lazy. 
3ut she won’t sit there chain-smok- 
ng my brand because psychologically 
t doesn’t appeal to her. She wants 
aer own brand, which she tells her- 
elf isn’t so strong, although the to- 
yacco might be identical with my 
orand. But she has consciously or un- 


its her personality, it’s like her, and 
(expresses what she is. 


eating habits show how they are in- 
uenced by our personalities. By 
kinds of food a person likes or 


orous, 
ypes like meat, 


independent, pioneering 
whereas the re- 


egetables. Conservative people pre- 
> the roast beef, green bean and 
ashed potato tradition. Sentimental 
ople go overboard for sweets or 


hen a person is fond of a few 
ual, highly individualistic dish- 


< ms oe _ 2 
an a oe os « 


f— 


sonsciously decided that her brand 


Some very interesting studies on | 


rmers making over the world stress | 


usually an introvert living — 


pretty much within himself. The 
man who brags he likes anything and 
everything is the extrovert. He eats 
because it gives him a chance to be 
sociable, to be with other people. 


The light eater is probably high 
strung. His stomach never relaxes 
so he can enjoy eating. 


Many people reveal their social 
ambitions by patterning their eating 
after people in the group where they 
would like to be accepted. The social 
climbing woman who starts serving 
seafood dishes at her party is often 
hinting that she and her husband are 
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anxious to become accepted by the 
country club set. 

In fact, many a housewife tries to 
use food as a means of manipulating 
or controlling her family. She is re- 
vealing that she wants to be the top 
power. If her husband shows signs 
of rebellion, she will discipline him 
by serving foods that she says are 
good for him, the main disciplinary 
dishes being such things as liver, 
prunes, spitiach: soft-boiled eggs, and 
fried fish. 

On the other hand, the housewife 
who serves her husband many of 


* PARKERIZING 


Many Worlds Have Gone By Since 
Western Rust-Proor Started Its Service 


A generation of service has given us highly developed skill in applying special 
coatings to metal surfaces, for protection from rust, corrosion and excessive wear. 
Each of our employees i is a specially trained craftsman with many years of back- 
ground. Our service is quick, sure, uniform and completely dependable. Our facilities . 
are most modern. Let us show you how you can improve your sales possibilities, 
increase the life of metal surfaces, get better performance from all products you 
manufacture. Write for free technical bulletins today—or call us direct. We will 
be glad to process samples as a special service where application is suitable. 


Protects iron or steel with an insoluble rustproof phosphate 

coating. Especially adapted to treating forgings, coatings, — 
stampings, screw machine and wire products, automotive — 
and other mechanical parts, and threaded articles on which 


paint finishes are not necessary or desirable. 


Protects iron, steel, zinc, aluminum or cadmium from | 


* BONDERIZING 


corrosion. Provides finish durability with a non-metallic 
_coating adhesive to paint, enamel or lacquer. Used for * 
’ refrigerators, washing machines, sheet metal parts—wher- 


ever fine finish and protection are important. 


A non-metallic, oil-absorptive phosphate coating that — 


* PARCO-LUBRIZING 


shortens break-in periods, eliminates scuffing, scratching — - : 
and reduces friction on metal bearing surfaces. Used on 


gears, rings, pistons and all parts having bearing aura 


2137 Walnut Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 


33 YEARS OF SERVICE 


+  $Eeley 3-1692 
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the dishes that his own mother used 
to serve him and tries to give him 
rewarding dishes is standing on her 
head trying to please the guy. 

Fat people in everybody's eyes are 
free of cares and good-natured. But 
psychologists say that the chronic 
overeater — as all fat people are — 
is telling you very plainly that he has 
troubles inside. Overeating for in- 
stance generally goes with marriage 
problems. The unhappily married, 
the lonely, the dissatisfied and the 
bored people, those who feel them- 
selves failures or inferiors, are the 
big eaters at the table, and the 
nibblers in between meals. People 
who are at peace with themselves 
seldom overeat to any serious degree. 
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“Everybody Says... 


Thus, it cannot be denied that we 
reflect our personalities in virtually 
everything we do. As a result, I have 
to feel the things I buy are for me 
and for my personality. They express 
me, they fit into my framework of 
motivations. 

Which makes it very clear that we 
try to give a personality to things. We 
develop attitudes toward products 
and toward stores. Part of these at- 
titudes come from the advertising, 


but mostly they come from the 


groups we belong to. “They say” and 
“everybody says” have profound 
authority! 

It’s extremely important for adver- 


tising to endow a product with some 
character. We can’t act toward a 
product until we know what it’s sup- 
posed to be. The three top- selling 
brands of cigarettes have the sharpest, 
clearest personality in the public 
consciousness. I may not smoke these 
brands, but I know what kind of 
cigarettes they are and the people 
who do smoke them. 

You can’t get this from people 
consciously, but in psychological 
tests, they readily reveal an aware- 
ness of these brand _ personalities. 
Camel is the man’s cigarette, es- 
pecially the working man. Lucky 1s 
much like it, also for men, although 
not quite so much for working men. 
Chesterfield is for either men or wo- 
men, rather mild. And Pall Mall is 
moving toward the top in sales, as 
people are becoming surer of its 
character. 

We rarely patronize a department 
store because of some advertised 
special. By far the largest part of our 
shopping results when we just walk 
into that store because in the back 
of our minds we have given it a repu- 
tation and a personality. 

It’s surprising to me how much 
advertising and other communica- 
tion goes on in a dream-world as if 
this characteristic behavior of people 
didn’t exist. We are doing a motiva- 
tion study now on “Why People Buy 
Automobiles,” and when you men- 
tion one particular make, everyone 
says “Not for me, brother, that line 
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doesn’t have any trade-in value.” Bu 
the advertising for this car makes ni 
effort to correct this situation, al 
though nobody considers buying thi 
car without considering this person 
ality which is attached to it. 

Mention a certain departmen 
store and the shopper says, “Aw, tha 
store. Well, I don’t know, I alway 
go somewhere else.” The fact that i 
doesn’t have a sharp, clear characte 
in itself is part of a negative attitude 
But the advertising goes on featurin; 
bargain wastebaskets and moth 
bombs instead of grappling with th 
real problem that is making the stor 
lose ground. 

To be successful, product adver 
tising has to create a character and ; 
personality. Unless we know it favor 
ably, it just doesn’t fit into our frame 
work of motivations. And this is jus 
as true of the whole province of com 
munication. We don’t influence peo 
ple until we develop favorable att 
tudes toward our ideas. Logic ant 
words in themselves may win argu 
ments, but they don’t change thy 


-basic underlying emotional attitudes 


Character Identification 


The Socialists and the planner 
resent the part that advertising play 
in giving a character to a produc 
that makes it a better seller. A pre 
fessor of philosophy once wrote ia 
that all advertising should do is le 
people know the product is available 
They want to use grade labelling ir 
stead of identifying brands. But pec 
ple aren’t machines. They decide 1 
their own ways that product “A” ha 
more of this and that than produ 
“B,” although they may be identica 
That’s the one they want — the pro 
uct with the most character that a 
peals to them. 


Thus, it is absolutely essential t 
know the personality and the cha 
acter of a product or an institution 
the real attitudes that people ha 
toward it. It is important to test t 
psychological barriers that it fac 
It is important to know how to se 
it by developing favorable attitud( 
through communication, It is impo 
tant to know how many people | 
will appeal to psychologically. Ho 
broad are the personality types 1 
which it will appeal? Maybe I can 
fortunate enough to appeal to near 
all types, but maybe I will confro 
attitudes that seriously restrict: 
growth. 


a 
Consider, for a moment, th 


a ere <) 
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‘Both cost approximately the same, 
yet 75 per cent of the families in TV 
warkets find the means to buy a tele- 
vision set. In spite of the dishwash- 
er’s enormous value to the housewife, 
dless than five per cent of the families 


from the housewife herself — the very 
person it is helping most! She has 
Ideveloped a set of attitudes so the 
product doesn’t appeal to her per- 


mains, this very fine product won't 
‘be anything more than a socialite’s 
gadget. 


Book Vs. Bottle! 


Good book reading is the same 
story. If a new novel sells 15,000 
copies in this huge country of ours, 
it’s the exception. Publishers mutter 
aabout lack of authors and _ particu- 
larly the high cost of books. A good 
book today costs $3.75. But the same 
consumer who won't shell out $3.75 
for a book doesn’t hesitate to spend 
$5.50 for a bottle of liquor, so cost 
can’t be the root of the trouble. 

Here, again, we have developed a 
set of attitudes, which are like a 
stonewall. Other things are more in 
keeping with our motives. Other 
things give freer expression to our 
personalities. Other things have a 
character which we prefer. 

Motivation research and attitude 
research have very profound signifi- 
cances for us in business, in journal- 
ism, in advertising, and in every 
sphere where we are trying to com- 
municate with and influence other 
 pedple. It is important to isolate at- 
titudes so that we can deal with 
them. We have to know motives. 
Otherwise, we simply don’t commu- 
nicate, and we certainly do not in- 
fluence people. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


_ (Continued from page 8) 


| manufacturer to establish a Euro- 
pean subsidiary to implement the na- 
| tion’s military offshore procurement 
| program, Incorporated under Swiss 
law as Republic Aviation Interna- 
tional, the new subsidiary holds a 
$50 million contract from the U. S. 
-Air Force in Europe, under which 
will subcontract with European 
rms for the production of spare 
arts for the Republic F-84 Thunder- 
d F-84F Thunderstreak fighter 


tric dishwasher versus television. | 


want it. Most of the resistance comes | 


sonality. As long as this attitude re- | 


lodays liability problems 
need expert attention 


The chances of your company becoming involved in a 
damaging liability suit are increasing year after year 
with the increasing complexities of modern business. 
Our experience in servicing casualty insurance for a 
large variety of businesses of all sizes and in all kinds of 
situations can help you to appraise your needs and 


safeguard your interests. Your inquiry is invited. 
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bombers being supplied to nine 
member nations of the North At 
lantic. Treaty Organization. 


e Freight Flights —Two new air- 
freighter fiights have been inaugu- 
rated by American Airlines out of 
Chicago, providing the only over- 
night all-cargo service to Los Angeles 
and Dallas. One of the new flights 
will leave Chicago at 1:50 a.m. and 
arrive in Los Angeles at 7:00 a.m. 
Cargo is delivered from the Los 
Angeles International Airport to 
consignees within a few hours after 


~ W f the plane lands. This service is being 
See This Area GRO © speetee in the 300 mile-an-hour 


DC-6A, which is capable of carrying 
30,000 pounds. 
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e Film Badge Service—A complete 
film badge service to protect em- 


MA | U FACT U RI N G D i STRI C T ployes against harmful accumula- 


tions of radiation has been intro- 
Investigate its advantages for your new plant and you duced by the Nuclear Instrument 
: and Chemical Corp., 229 W. Erie St., 
Chicago. The service consists of a 
the experience of Perfection Screw Products Co., Inc. plastic, color-coded film badge and 
holder to be furnished on a weekly 
basis by the company, which will 
recently completed at 2847 W. 47th Pl. check the badges periodically for evi- 
dence of beta exposure. 


will find it fully meets your needs. That has been 


whose ultra modern one story plant has been 


Among the advantages of © Credit Foundation— The econ- 


omies of mass production would 

2 seg ive largely disappear if markets were re- 
| Kenwood Manufacturing District are: tricted only to customers who could 
a pay cash for goods, and prices for 
Be a automobiles, refrigerators, ranges 


@ Belt Railroad Switching Service and the like would also be out of 
reach for most families if credit were 
@ Convenient Transportation not available. So declares the C.I. T. 
: Financial Corp., which estimates that, 
@ Excellent Labor Supply 65 per cent of all car sales, the com- 
: pany’s principal business, are now 

@ Full Utility Service credits ansne : 
be @ Central Location ¢ Pensions Preferred — Many ex- 
ia excutives prefer pensions to raises 
E. these days, according to Commerce) 


| Sites are available for plants of all sizes. Our Clearing House, the Chicago tax r 
me porting agency. For a man in 
upper tax brackets, CCH points out 
Investigate today. | in its new “Pension Plan Guide,” an 
arrangement to provide i income after 
retirement results in a much higher 
take-home pay, because the pension 
money is taxed at a lower rate thar 
the same amount of money would be 
if it were paid on top of an already 
high salary. 


service includes counsel on modern plant design. 


¢ Flood Liability — The first appel 
late court decision ee Be 
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Industrial 


Developments 


e+ -in the Chicago Area 


WNVESTMENTS in industrial 

plants in the Chicago area totaled 
12,348,000 in July compared with 
§32,237,000 in July, 1952. Total in- 
sestments for the first seven months 
f 1953 stood at $86,545,000 com- 
wared with $106,894,000 in the same 
»eriod in 1952. These figures include 
xpenditures for the construction of 
ew industrial plants, expansions of 
xisting buildings, and the acquisi- 
don of land or buildings for indus- 
rial purposes. 


' Nubian Paint and Varnish Com- 
~any, Division of Glidden Company, 
°855 N. LeClaire avenue, will con- 
itruct a 100,000 square foot addition 
90 its plant. 


’ a 

» Dearborn Glass Company, 2414 
W. 21st street, is constructing a plant 
it Harlem avenue and West 64th 
vlace in Bedford Park. The struc- 
ure will contain 95,000 square feet 
vf floor area. Northern Builders, 
ne., general contractor. 


» Inland Steel Company is making 
in addition to its power facilities at 
ts steel mill in East Chicago. Recent 


ncreases in. ingot capacity and roll- 


ng mill capacity have necessitated a 
arge increase of available power at 


his plant. 


* Panellit, Inc., 6312 N. Broadway, 
will construct a 70,000 square foot 
actory on an 81% acre site in Skokie. 
The company manufactures control 
5. Dubin and Dubin, architect. 


Imperial Box Division, Morris 
aper Mills, LeMoyne street and 
n avenue, Melrose Park, is con- 
ing a 52,000 square foot ware- 
e addition to its plant. Ce com- 


ison and Johnson, ee 


ora Equipment Company, 
m pen iscrates shelving, 
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bins, stock carts, cabinets and other | 
shop equipment, is adding 50,000 | i 
square feet to its present plant. John- | 
son and Johnson, architect; Camp- | 


bell - Lowrie - Lautermilch 
tion, general contractor, 


Corpora- 


¢ Ruberoid Company, Joliet, roof- 
ing manufacturer, is adding 54,000 
square feet of warehouse space to its 
plant. 


¢ Stone Container Corporation, 
4200 W. 42nd place, is expanding its 
plant with the addition of 60,000 
square feet of floor area. The com- 
pany manufactures corrugated con- 
tainers and displays. A. Epstein and 
Son, Inc., engineer; Heidel and Beck, 
Inc., general contractor. 


e Alkalon Corporation, a newly 
formed subsidiary of American Phe- 
nolic Corporation, is erecting a plant 
at 60th and Harlem avenue. The 
plant will contain 51,000 square feet 
of floor area. Victor L. Charn, archi- 
tec 


e Micro-Precision, Inc., 200 N. 
Laflin street, is erecting a plant in 
Evanston where it will make its line 
of jet engine parts and diesel engine 
fuel injection equipment. The new 
building will contain 38,000 square 
feet of floor area. The company is a 
subsidiary of Micromatic-Hone Cor- 
poration of Detroit. J. Emil Ander- 
son and Son,-general contractor; J. J. 
Harrington and Company, broker. 


¢ Mississippi Valley Structural 
Steel Company, Melrose Park, is con- 
structing a 31,000 square foot addi- 
tion to its plant. LaSalle Construc- 
tion Company, general contractor. 


¢ Houdaille-Hershey Corporation, 
Bumper Division, 1455 W. 38th 
street, is constructing a 35,000 square 
foot addition to its plant. The com- 
pany produces automotive parts. A. 
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@ Long term lease 

@ Depressed truck loading 
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CHICAGO 1 
RAndolph 6-1760 
“Serving the Industrial Field 
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Complete Service for Industry 

231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 
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Counseling and Testing 


Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
Industrial Psychologist 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
Ge La Salle-Wacker Bldg. @ Chicago 


HEAT TREATING 


FRED SNOW STEEL TREATING CO. 


1954 W. Kinzie St. 
Chicago, 22 Tel. SEeley 3-2662 


METAL NAME PLATES 


Government Specifications - 
Standard Finishes 


RELIABLE SERVICE 


CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. | 
Chicago 26, Ill. AMbassador 2-5264 — 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE | 


ESTABLISHED 1915 


Mimeographing * Multigrapbing _ i at van 
Planographing * Multilith | 

Addressing *% Mailing 

Direct Mail Campaigns 


139 N. CLARK _ DEarborn 2-1891 
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lo BUY SELL 


. . let the nation’s largest Business 
A Broker put itscoast-to-coast opera- 


f ~~ tion to work for you. Strictly confi- 


- . dential... wnusually quick results. 
. 


Charles FORD & Associates 


. @ Cooperating Companies 
~~ ¥O North Clark Street, Chicago 
NEW YORK © LOS ANGELES + MIAMI 


CODE DATING 


Automatic, Dependable, Guaranteed 
Machines 

Write, giving details on a specific coding 
problem. 


KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Ill. 


WEISS STEEL CO. INC. 


600 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Buyers of Surplus Steel Inventories 
34 Years of Steel Service 


MODERN LEATHER BELTS AND 


SHORT CENTER DRIVES 


With Automatic Belt Tightening 


: MOTOR BASES 
CHICAGO BELTING COMPANY 


“Largest Leather Belt Manufacturers in the West’’ 


125 N. Green St. Chicago 7, Ill. 


Electrical Plant Protection 


Patrolmen — Uniformed Guards 
CARS EQUIPPED wiITH TWO WAY RADIO 


KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 
301 Ne. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
Phome Doy and Night—KEdzie 3-5250 


DESIGNING, PROCESSING 
DRAFTING & RE-TRACING 
METAL STAMPING 

TOOLS & DIES e MACHINISTS 
GENERAL METAL FABRICATION 
TURRET LATHE and SECONDARY 
OPERATIONS 


Blackhawk Machine Co. 


656 N. Albany Av. SAcramento 2-3440 


| CRITCHELL Est. 
| MILLER ee 

° INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


All 
Forms 


Insurance 
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For a wide selection of above average gifts 
for your customers and friends 
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Phone or write for catalog 
NICHOLAS W. NAKEN 


2048 N. Larrabee St. MOhowk 4-0374 
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A Landmark In The Making! 


The first steel girder for what will ultimately become a new 
landmark on Chicago’s famous skyline takes shape in a South Chi- 


cago plant. 


Here the initial girder for the new Prudential Insur- 


ance Company building at Randolph and Michigan Avenues rolls 
forth in the South Chicago plant of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration. The giant section measures 36 inches in width and 51 feet 


in length, weighs a mere 714 tons! The girder has since been 
shipped to the Gary plant of U. S. Steel’s American Bridge Divi-: 


sion for fabrication. 


This and subsequent girders will be used in the viaduct around 
the ultra-modern Prudential building and are scheduled to be 
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installed in the fall. American Bridge will fabricate and erect the 
building. The Prudential skyscraper, to be located over tracks of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, has involved one of the most com- — 
plicated engineering undertakings of modern times. The building 
will overlook Chicago’s Grant Park. 


Epstein and Son, Inc., engineer; Cen- 
tral Manufacturing District Con- 
struction and Maintenance Com- 
pany, general contractor. 


° Chicago Aerial Survey Com- 
pany, which operates a plant for the 
manufacture of aerial cameras~ in 
Melrose Park, is constructing a 25,- 
000 square foot addition to the plant. 
e Verson Allsteel Press Company, 
1555 E. 93rd street, is constructing a 
13,000 square foot warehouse addi- 
tion to its plant. 


° American Photocopy Equip- 
ment Company, 2849 N. Clark street, 
is constructing a factory at 1916-28 
W. Peterson avenue. The new 23,000 


square foot building will be operatec 
in addition to its present facilities 
The new building will house thy 
company’s offices and laboratories a 
well as the service and engineerin; 
department. ‘ 


¢ Warrenville Window compa 
Warrenville, is constructing an addi 
tion to its plant, eS 

7" 
¢ Reliance Varnish Com pany 
4501 W. Haddon avenue, is buildin, 
a two-story and basement buildin: 
which will contain approximatel 
17,000 square feet of floor area. ¥ 
¢ Thor Corporation, 2115 S. 54 | 
avenue, Cicero, has acquired ¢ 
Century Vitreous Enamel consis 
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nich is now operated as a wholly- 
yned subsidiary. 


| Cities Service Oil Company is 
dding three specialized structures 

its refinery on Cline avenue in 
ist Chicago. 


Match Corporation of America, 
433 W. 48th place, is adding 13,000 
yuare feet of floor area to its pres- 
it facilities. A. Epstein and Sons, 
ac., engineer. 


999 


Molex Products Company, 
Adams street, is constructing a 
4,000 square foot plant in Brook- 
2d. The company is a plastics fab- 
cator and operates a branch plant 
400 N. Harding street. 


Valspar Corporation, paint and | 
arnish manufacturer, has purchased 
j plant in McCook formerly owned 
ry Eagle-Picher Company. This 
saint plant, which Valspar expects to 
alarge, now has a capacity of 1.5 
million gallons annually. 


Drying Systems, Inc., 1800 Foster 
wenue, is constructing a_ 10,000 
yuare foot top addition to its plant. 
The company makes dehydrating 
vens and oil burners. 


Ed Garvey and Company, print- 
rs, 415 N. LaSalle street, has pur- 
hased the two-story and basement 
uilding at 23-27 S. Jefferson street. 
Che building contains 15,000 square 
/eét of floor area. Arthur Rubloff, 
»roker. 


A. Milne Company, 1|7 May 
treet, is erecting a 12,000 square foot 


ouilding in the Clea>ing Industrial ~ 


Vistrict in Melrose Park. The com- 
»any is a distributor of tool steels 
vith headquarters in New York. 
Jictor L. Charn, architect; Ragnar 
3enson, Inc., general contractor. 


» Sealine Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 170 N. Peoria street, has pur- 
thased land at Lake street near Kil- 
Datrick avenue for future develop- 
nent. 


» Macco Products Company, 525 
W. 76th street, is erecting a plant at 
1200 S. Sangamon. The company 
nakes chemical compounds for use 
n metallurgy. 


Calumet Manufacturing Com- 
ly, 2326 S. Michigan avenue, has 


purchased the building at 6548 N. 
Clark street. The company makes 
photographic equipment. Bennett 
and Kahnweiler and Arthur Rubloff 
and Company, brokers. 


* Burton Auto Spring Corpora- 
tion, 2433 W. 48th street, is adding 
approximately 5,000 square feet of 
floor area to its plant. 

¢ Mech-Tronics Corporation, 2425 
N. Halsted street, is moving into its 
factory building which was built in 
Melrose Park at Hirsch street and 


25th avenue. The building, which 


WAUKEGAN BRANCH: 
Interstate Electric Supply Co. 

1020 Greenwood Avenue 
Wovukegon, Ill. 
Ontario 2-1194 


THE RIGHT WAY 
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contains approximately 5,000 square 
feet of floor area, will be used for 
the production of the company’s line 
of mechanical and electronic prod- 
ucts. 


© Plastic Laminates and Fabrics, 
Inc., a new company which will 
make plastic molds, has acquired a 
one-story building at 4647 W. Fuller- 
ton avenue. 


©¢ Cook Electric Company, 2700 N. 
Southport avenue, is erecting an 11,- 
)00 square foot plant in Skokie. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


720 pages listing over 10,000 items with illustrations—the last word in elec- 
trical supplies. Another reason why you can always do better at EFENGEE. 


EFENGEE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY, INC., Dept. XC 
965 W. Chicago Avenue, Chicago 22, Iilinois 
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94.9% of Lockheed’s 50,000 


employees are enrolled 


in the Payroll Savings Plan 


ROBERT E. GROSS 


President, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 


National Chairman, 1953 Aircraft 
Industry Payroll Savings Drive 


“4 man’s personal economic security is the sum of his own diligent effort, a financially sound govern- 

ment and a systematic savings plan. He has the earnings and he has the government that can protect 

the individual. However, human nature being what it is, not everyone maintains a systematic plan of 

savings. So here is a plan designed to help the employee—the Payroll Savings Plan, whereby his 

company will regularly invest a part of his earnings (he specifies the amount) in United States Savings 
Bonds, America’s safest form of investment. We at Lockheed have endorsed and encouraged this plan 
| because we know what it does to assure security —both individual and national.” 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation recently conducted a person- Savings Records, it is safe to estimate that 60% or more of the 


to-person canvass that put a Payroll Savings Application personnel of a company will join the Payroll Savings Plan— 
Blank in the hands of every employee of Lockheed’s eleven 3 


SY ee eee p= aad 
= en wT ad ade cues aa « 


plants in Southern California. At the conclusion of this one- —if the many personal benefits of the Payroll Savings - 


week campaign, 36,419 of the 38,037 employees—95.7% — 
_ had signed up on the Payroll Savings Plan. Three of the 


Plan are properly presented to them by management. 


—if they are shown how their monthly investment in 


eleven plants achieved 100% enrollment. Savings Bonds contributes to national stability by 


ss er tah aaa hte ai 


Lockheed’s 95.7% in the Southern California plants is the adding to our reservoir of future purchasing power ae 
highest employee participation of any company or group of —$35.5 billion—the cash value of outstanding Series _ ; 
this size this year. The previous national record in the avia- E Bonds—the kind purchased by Payroll Savers. _ s 


A 


Your State Director, U.S. Treasury Department, is ready to 
help you build a 60%, 70% or 80% Payroll Savings Plan. 


tion industry —92% —was set by Lockheed’s Georgia Division 
in April, 1953. Of Lockheed’s total payroll—50,000 men and 


-women—94.9% are building “. . . security—both individual He'll ie Rie : x 
_and national” by systematic investment in U.S. Savings Bonds. perms ty a persouaa 
person canvass and will furnish all the printed matter, post: 

aft 45,000 companies operate Payroll Savings Plans. In many ers, etc. Phoné,-wire or write today to Savings Bond Division. 
of these companies employee participation ranges from 60% U.S. Treasury Department, Suite 700, Washington Buildi 


_ . . . . ing 
to 80%; in some, it is even higher. On the basis of Payroll Washington, D.C. e 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council an 
Commerce Magazine j 
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‘ransportation 
and Traffic 


LINOIS Senate Bill No. 444, a bill 
-o regulate the business of transport- 
eg property for-hire by motor ve- 
ccle, was passed during the closing 
purs of the 68th Illinois General 
sssembly and approved by Governor 
rratton on July ll. The new law 
ill become effective January 1, 1954. 
rhe authority to administer and en- 
pree the act will be vested in the 
linois Commerce Co mmission. 
jommMon carriers of property will be 
equired to secure a certificate of 
uiblic convenience and _ necessity 
rom the commission and file tariffs 
aowing local and joint intrastate 
ates and charges. Contract carriers 
“ill be required to secure a permit 
ind file with the commission sched- 
les containing minimum charges. 
»oth common and contract carriage 
vithin industrial, commercial and 
erminal areas will be exempt from 
ate regulation, but will be subject 
) the certificate and permit require- 
nents of the act. Under the “Grand- 
ather Clause’ any person holding 
) certificate or permit under the pres- 
mt Illinois Truck Act will be 
ranted a new certificate or permit 


‘pon the filing of an application 


vith the commission. 


| Eastern Railroads’ Pick-Up and 
lelivery charge effective August 4: 
4 10 cents per 100 pounds charge 
or both pick-up and delivery service 
verformed by railroads in Official 
erritory will become effective Au- 
just 4, 1953. The charge is published 
n Agent C. W. Boin’s Tariff No. 168, 
merc. No, A-989. The present 
harges ranging from 10 cents to 35 
ents per 100 pounds for pick-up and 
lelivery of shipments moving less 
han 300 miles in Official territory 
ill be replaced by the uniform 10 

mts charge throughout the terri- 
. The allowance of five cents per 
pounds when shippers or re- 
rs perform their own pick-up or 
y service will be discontinued. 


The adjustment results from the 
order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in I. & S. 6013. 


¢ Pick-Up and Delivery Charges 
in Official ‘Territory, in which the 
commission found the proposal of 
the eastern railroads to establish 
charges varying from 10 cents to 35 
cents per 100 pounds for performing 
pick-up and delivery service not just 
and reasonable. In lieu thereof the 
commission suggested the establish- 
ment of a charge of not to exceed 10 
cents per 100 pounds for each serv- 
ice, 


e Rules Carriers Liable for Fail- 
ure to serve strikebound plant: An 
important decision concerning the 
liability of carriers to perform serv- 
ice at a strikebound industrial plant 
was handed down in July by Judge 
James Alger Fee in the Federal 
District Court of Portland, Oregon. 
The court ruled that refusal of car- 
riers to cross picket lines makes 
them liable for damages since, as 
common carriers, they are under 
obligation to render service to 
all who request it. The decision was 
rendered in a suit in which Mont- 
gomery Ward and Company was the 
plaintiff and four railroads and 48 
trucking companies the defendants. 
The suit charged that the defendants 
failed to move goods in and out of 
Ward’s Portland store during the 
period of a strike of its employes 
which began in December, 1940, and 
ended in July, 1941. Wards estimates 
its losses due to failure of the car- 
riers to supply. its store with mer- 
chandise during the strike at $2,900,- 
000. In his 78-page decision Judge 
Fee found that the carriers cooper- 
ated with union leaders in an at- 
tempt to destroy the plaintiff's busi- 
ness. “No sincere friend of labor or 
an uncontrolled advocate of the 
rights of the rank and file ever de- 
sires to elevate the labor boss to the 


Burlington’s New 


KANSAS CITY 


Shorter, straighter, smoother, 
the new Kansas City Short-Cut 
is a 16-million-dollar invest- 
ment in better transportation 
between two great gateways. 


service that’s second to none 
between Chicago and Kansas 
City ... and for excellent con- 
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miles shorter... 
hours faster 


SHORT-CUT 


Use this new rail route for 


nections for Oklahoma, Texas” 2 
and the Southwest. a 
os 

E. L. SIMMONS ee. 
General Agent 4 

L. R. SCHRAMM 2 
General Freight Agent “e 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3 
Phone: WAbash 2-2345 


Burlinéton 


Route 


d 


syne 5 > ala 
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place where he can control foreign 
policy or dictate what businesses 
shall or shall not survive,” Judge 
Fee commented. 


© Postal Rate Increase Bill Intro- 
duced: Representative Rees, chair- 
man of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Commission, has intro- 
duced H. R. 6052, a bill to readjust 
postal rates. The measure would in- 
crease rates to the basis recently 
recommended by Postmaster General 
Summerfield. Under its provisions 
the first class non-local letter rate 
would be increased from three cents 
to four cents an ounce and the air 
mail rate would be boosted from six 
cents to seven cents per ounce. ‘This 
bill estimated to increase postal rates, 
other than 4th class, by $240,625,000 
also provides increases in 2nd and 
3rd class rates. Hearings before the 
House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee on this measure began 
on Monday, July 13. 


¢ Intercity Truck Tonnage up 
10.4% in first quarter of 1953: Truck 
tonnage transported intercity by 
motor carriers during the first quar- 
ter of this year increased 10.4 per cent 
over the same period in 1952, ac- 
cording to the Research Department 
of the American Trucking Associa- 
tions. Using 1941 as a base of 100, 
the 1953 first quarter index rose to 
283, a record high for the period. In- 
creases were chalked up by both 
common and contract carriers in 
every one of the nine regions. In- 
creases over last year were greatest in 
the Central and Rocky Mountain re- 
gions where the gain was 14.6 per 
cent. Household goods carriers were 


the only specialized commodity car- 
riers reporting a decrease in tonnage 
under 1952. 


e¢ Milwaukee Road’s Classification 
yard nearing completion: The 
world’s largest and most modern 
freight car classification yard em- 
ploying both route switching and re- 
tarder speed control is nearing com- 
pletion by the Milwaukee Road in 
Bensenville, Illinois — 17 miles west 
of the Chicago Loop. Designed to 
provide better service to patrons 
through faster handling of cars and 
to reduce possibility of damage to the 
contents of the cars by effective speed 
control during switching operations, 
the project when completed will cost 
about $5,500,000, according to an- 
nouncement by J. P. Kiley, president 
of the railroad. Work on the yard, 
which will have 70 classification 
tracks with capacity ranging from 
52 to 102 cars each and a total ca- 
pacity when completed of 5,311 cars, 
was started in February of this year. 


e Hearings on $1.50 Motor Car- 
rier Surcharge concluded: The long 
series of hearings in I. & S. M.-4462, 
and related cases involving the $1.50 
surcharge on motor carrier ship- 
ments under 5,000 pounds in Central 
territory, concluded on June 23. The 
due date for briefs has been set for 
September 1, 1953. 


© Railroads Ask 45 Per Cent Hike 
in Mail Pay Rate: The railroads 
have filed a petition with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission request- 
ing at least a 45 per cent increase in 
compensation for transporting the 
United States mail. The petition said 


215 No. Dearborn St. 


"INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 
SOLD AND FINANCED 


We have several choice locations immediately 
available, both Vacant and Improved. We can 
also finance construction or handle refinancing 
by long-term mortgage or Sale-Lease Plan. 


Ten Offices Throughout Chicagoland 
Offering Complete Real Estate Service 


BAIRD & WARNER 


A hadtedokita IS 5:5 
CEntral 6-1855 
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that mail revenues in 1952 amounte 
to $319 million and that the rai 
roads’ cost for handling the mail wa 
about $450 million. Based on 195 
revenues, a 45 per cent increase 1 
mail pay rates would yield abou 
$143 million additional revenue ar 
nually. The Carriers’ petition wa 
filed in No. 9200, Railway Mail Pay 


e Shipper Advisory Boards Fore 
cast eight per cent rise in carloac 
ings: The 13 regional Shippers Ac 
visory Boards forecast an eight pe 
cent increase in carloadings durin 
the 3rd quarter of 1953 over the sam 
period last year. Increases over 195 
are anticipated in all regions excep 
Central - Western, Trans - Missou1 
Kansas and Southwest. The Mid 
West Shippers Advisory Board fore 
casst a 4.9 per cent rise in carload 
ings in this area. 


¢ Rails to Cancel L.C.L. Excer 
tion Ratings into West: Tariffs hav 
been filed to become effective Au 
gust 31, 1953, cancelling rail les 
carload and any-quantity exceptiol 
ratings into Western Trunk Line 
Southwestern and Ilinois Freigh 
Association territories. After Augus 
31 the affected commodities wil 
move under Uniform Freight Classi 
fication ratings and Docket Ne 
28300 class rates. 

~ 
e 1.C.C. Continues Penalty De 
murrage Charges: The Interstat 
Commerce Commission has extende 
the application of the penalty de 
murrage charges imposed unde 
Service Order No. 865 until Septem 
ber 30, 1953, on all cars described i 
the Official Railway Equipmen 
Register as_Class “F’ — Flat Gi 
Type, Class “LO’’—Covered Ho 
per Type, and Class “LG” — Bull 
Loading Container Type. On a 
other cars the penalty charges reé 
main. under suspension until Sef 
tember 30, 1953. 2 


¢ Dearing Named Deputy Unde 
Secretary of Commerce for Tran 
portation: Under Secretary of Con 
merce for Transportation Robert } 
Murray, Jr., has announced the aq] 
pointment of Charles L. Dearing, 
senior staff member of the Brooki@g 


Institution, Washington, D. C., 7: 
deputy Under Secretary of Comme 
for Transportation. Mr. Murray a 
announced the appointment of P: 
F. Royster as assistant to the U 


Secretary of Commerce for T 
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‘tation. Mr. Royster was formerly 
eector of the Commerce Depart- 
ent’s Office of Transportation. 


sArpaia Asserts Too Few Know 
|1.C.C. work: Addressing the New 
aven (Connecticut) Chamber of 
pmmerce recently, Interstate Com- 
erce Commissioner Arpaia declared 
at the public knew too little con- 
rning the work of the Interstate 
pmmerce Commission. To exempli- 
| his statement he pointed out that 

people passing a hotel a city block 
way from the Commission’s build- 
7¢ in Washington, D. C., were asked 
se question: “What is the I.C.C.?” 
these, said Commissioner Arpaia, 
“e the results. “Eight 
ankly they did not know; one per- 
im guessed readily, though incor- 
sctly, International Credit Corpo- 
tion; two others mistakenly de- 
‘ribed it as the Commerce Depart- 
“ent; to three of them it was the or- 


urization that investigated railroad | 


ecidents; one said it dealt with pas- 


mager fares; and the last one re- | 


tied, ‘It’s just one of those alpha- 
etical agencies Roosevelt in- 
ented.’ ”’ 


..C.C. Nominations: The Sen- 
se on July 8 confirmed the nomina- 
yon of Owen Clarke of Yakima, 
Jash., as a member of the Interstate 
sommerce Commission. President 
sisenhower nominated Mr. Clarke 
>» succeed Commissioner William J. 
atterson. Following a hearing July 
5, lasting only 4 or 5 minutes, the 
enate Committee on Interstate and 
soreign Commerce decided to report 
wvorably to the Senate the nomina- 
on of Howard G. Freas for appoint- 
aent as a member of the Interstate 
‘ommerce Commission. Mr. Freas, 
sominated to succeed Commissioner 
Villiam E. Lee, is rate expert of the 
talifornia Public Utilities Commis- 
ion and was recently elected presi- 
ent of the Association of Interstate 
‘ommerce Commission Practitioners. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 32) 


oad liability for damage to or de- 
iction of freight by the Kansas 
ity flood in July, 1951, has been 
‘1anded down by the Texas Court of 
vil Appeals. The finding is that 
€ flood was an Act of God and the 

‘iers are therefore not liable for 
mage caused by it. The deci- 
ras in an action brought to 


admitted | 


recover $9,000, representing the value 
of 23 steers which died at Kansas 
City during the flood. 


e¢ Educational Outlay — More than 
$5 million will be spent by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company this year to 
meet what the company regards as 
“its responsibility to education.” The 
extensive G.E. educational program 
includes 35 fellowships to outstand- 
ing college graduates, 100 scholar- 
ships to college juniors, 70 scholar- 
ships to employes and children of 
employes, 200 summer fellowships 
for high school science and mathe- 
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matics teachers, and five weeks of on- 
the-job training for a selected group 
of more than two dozen college engi- 
neering professors. 


e G.I. Scholarships — Korean war 
veterans are now eligible for half- 
tuition scholarships at the Illinois 
Institute of Technology, which has 
established 100 such scholarships — 
each valued at $325 a year—to 
supplement “G.I. Bill” funds. Under 
terms of the new Korean G.I. bill, 
veterans receive a straight monthly 
allowance from the government and 
pay their own college tuition. 


Office furnishings wearing out ? 


Should be replaced without a doubt! 


The Know-It-Owl Says: - - 


LOOK in the 


RED BOOK 
with YELLOW PAGES 


for - Office Furniture Dealers 
e Filing Equipment & Supplies 
¢ Typewriters 
» Water Coolers . 


Or anything else you need 


The RED BOOK is Chicago’s Classified Telephone Directory 
Outside Chicago see the YELLOW PAGES of your telephone book 


Ole te ee 
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Complete Outfitters for 
INDUSTRIAL CAFETERIAS 


It will pay you in better employee rela- 
tions to have a cafeteria or lunch room 
for your factory and office staff. The con- 
venience of a dining room for executives 
will be a good investment. 

The DOWN staff of engineers has the 
experience to plan, install and equip 
facilities for the preparation and serving 
of food ... in any available space. DON is 
America’s Headquarters for Equipment, 
Furnishings and Supplies in everything 
needed to serve food. 


Write or phone CAlumet 
5-1300 for a Planning Engi- 
neer to survey your needs. 


EDWARD DON & COMPANY 


Dept. 29 2201 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 
in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 

_ Lead & special mixture coatings. 
facilities in 


Operating largest 


the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


Our clients average 
30% greater output 
Using Barcus methods 


WAGE INCENTIVES 
PRODUCTION CONTROL 


THE BARCUS ORGANIZATION 


205 W. Wacker Drive * Chicago 6, III. 
Phone: Financial 6-4248 


| Brighter 


| Pittsburgh, Pa. 
| has 
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New Products 


Streets 


\ new mercury vapor street light, 
said to direct 20 per cent more light 
on roadways than previous units of 
the same type, has been introduced 
by the Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
i The higher intensity 
been achieved, according to 
Westinghouse, through a new reflec- 
tor that directs two main beams at 
the proper angles, plus a special re- 
fractor for side light control. 


Quick Dryer 


An automatic hair dryer, de- 
veloped by: National Dryer Corp., 
especially for dormitories, locker 
rooms and the like, is said to dry hair 
in three minutes after a swim or 
shower. Operated by a 1/10 horse- 
power motor, the unit delivers 152 
cubic feet of air per minute through 
a 2,140-watt heating element capable 
of raising the temperature of air to 
130 degrees in a 72-degree room. The 
company is at 616 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, Il. 


Auto Hitch 


An automobile hitch that comes 
in models to fit all makes of 1946- 
1953 cars and requires no welding to 
install has been developed by the 
Foreman Manufacturing Co., 54th 
and S. State St., Chicago 9, Il. Called 
“Quick Lock,” the chromium-fin- 
ished hitch is described as accom- 
modating all utility, farm, boat and 
house trailers up to 4,000-pound 
loads when tierods are used. 


Kill Those Weeds! 


“Alanap” is the tradename of a 


new agricultural chemical that is. 


said> to kill weeds as they begin to 
sprout and before they rise from the 
ground.. Developed by the Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Division of U.S. Rub- 
ber Company, New York 20, N. Y., 
the chemical is described as saving 
vegetable growers the tedious work 
of hand weeding and cultivation. 
Instead, Alanap is applied when the 
crop is planted, so vegetables grow 


but the weeds don’t. Limited quan- 


— oS 2) we Te 


_ duced by the Todd Company, 


tities are being sold this year, largel 
to commercial growers. 


Portable Hot Plate 


An inexpensive portable hot plat 
that is said to heat to 750 degrees F 
in 35 minutes has been developed b 
the Lindberg Engineering Co., 244 
W. Hubbard St., Chicago 12, Il 
Called the ‘“‘Pyrodisc,” the unit ha 
been designed specifically for smal 
volume hot plate work. It has 
diameter (top plate and base) o 
eight inches, a power rating of 66 
watts, power service of 115 volt: 
50/60 cycles, and a shipping weigh 
of about 10 pounds. 


Personalized Cards 


If you hanker to look at picture 
of loved ones while playing bridg 
or poker, Dunhill Playing Cards ha 
just the gimmick for you in a line o 
custom cards that carry a favorit 
snapshot or photo on the backs of th 
familiar 52. Dunhill, which is a 
3550 White Plains Road, New Yor 
67, N. Y., doesn’t suggest it, but maj 
be there would be a beneficial inflt 
ence in gazing upon your wife’s fez 
tures as the poker game slips int 
the early morning hours! 


Desk-top Binder 


An inexpensive, desk-top plasti 
binding unit that punches and bind 
as well has been placed on the marke 
by General Binding Corp., 812 W 
Belmont Ave., Chicago 14, Il. Th 
unit plastic binds loose sheets of a 
sizes and types into a single, bool 
like piece of literature, and sells 
about one-third the price of equi] 
ment previously required for si 
plastic binding operations. The un: 
punches 10 to 15 pages at a time. — 


Check Writer 


A “three-in-one” office machir 
that protects, signs and dates ch 
in a single operation has been intr 


Rochester, N. Y. Called the “ 
tectograph Disburser, re 


portable unit is said 
ee Ts 
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eparation time by 60 per cent or 
ore on the basis of actual time 
idies. 


end-Around Sighter 


|For those hard-to-see locations in- | 


de gun barrels, airplane wings, en- | 


ne casings, and the like, Eder In- 


rument Co., 2293 Clybourn Ave., | 


hicago, Ill., has developed a tube- 


ke device, called the “Inspectro- | 


ope,’ that enables you to examine 
lind areas. The thin tube fits 
srough a one-half inch opening and 


pntains some 60 tiny lenses to re- | 
ect the image back to the inspector’s | 
ye. A strong light illuminates the | 


uspection area. A control wheel on 


ne handles curves the tube so that | 


(| areas of a cavity can be seen. 


ruck Body Laminate 


A structural material for motor 
-uck bodies, described as combin- 


ig the strength and durability of | 
1etal and cross-grained woods, has | 
een marketed by the U. S. Plywood | 


arp., New York 36, N. Y. The 
vaterial, called ““Armorply,” is a 
aminate with a metal facing bonded 


9 one or both sides of a plywood 


ore. A variety of metals can be used | 
or the facing, although aluminum, | 


inc-coated steel or stainless steel are 
enerally employed. 


‘aper Pick Up 


If your clerks are weary of the 
arious gadgets that aid in picking 
p paper and cards, Lee Products 
lompany says it has a new substance, 


alled “Sortwik,” that, applied light- 


y to the finger tips, offers a stainless, 
reaseless, and tacky film that picks 
P papers easily. The stuff comes 
1a flat container and to use it you 
1erely run your fingers across its 
urface. Lee Products is at 2736 Lyn- 
ale Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


i achinery Layout Aid 


A line of repro-templets on film 
£ over 10,000 standard machine- 
sols and metal-working plant equip- 
ent items, designed for simplified 
lant layout planning, has been in- 
roduced by Repro-Templets, Inc., 
cmont, Pa. The templets are 
d in .0075-inch acetate film and 
t the overall dimensions of a 
or piece of equipment, 


Completely without worries? 
Well, hardly, that would be a 
little too much to hope for. 
But you never need worry 
about electrical problems... 
we can prevent that! We’ve 
specialized in electrical con- 
struction, maintenance and 
motor repair since 1912... and 
we’ve tackled every imagina- 
ble type of electrical job—the 


enue 


0b 4 


Worry 
in the 


world... 


biggest, the smallest, the rou- 
tine, the “‘specials’’ —and we’re 
mighty proud of our record. 
So the next time you have an 
electrical problem don’t worry 
... call the experts...call 
Hyre! 


@ Motors @ Engineering 
@ Generators @ Construction 
@ Controls @ Installation 
@ Repairs @ Maintenance 


ELECTRIC CO. 


2320 W. Ogden Blvd. * CHescpeake 3-6100 
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DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 


Industrial Problems 


Grade Separations 
Expressways 
Tunnels 
Municipal 

A 


150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Industrial Plants 
Railroads 
Subways 

Power Plants 


Works 


SEeley 3-2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 


VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 


SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. * CHICAGO 12 
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showing in dotted lines the floor 
contact base. All have been checked 
for accuracy by the machine and 
equipment manufacturers. 


Rifle Bag 


There’s no need to oil or grease 
your rifle, says the Stephens Com- 


pany, 11 Hill Street, Newark 2,N. J., 
if you simply slip it into one of the 
company’s new chemically treated 
rifle bags which are said to embody 
the same powerfully protective quali- 
ties utilized by the military during 
the war to prevent rust and corro- 
sion on weapons during shipment 
and storage. The bag sells for $2. 


These Firms Are Fighting Higher Costs 


(Continued from page 22) 


fice trafic managers, and a substan- 
tial capital investment in stores and 
inventories. The most difficult ele- 
ment, however, was the recruiting 
and training of store sales personnel. 
After six years of trying, the firm 
was able to open only 26 stores, and 
because of scarce sales help, it has 
finally decided to close all retail out- 
lets, and sell through wholesalers or 
independent retailers. This, of 
course, will drastically revise this 
manufacturer’s entire operations. It 
will enable him to pour more money 
into product development, which 
was pushed aside in war and _post- 
war years, and still operate profit- 
ably with smaller capital require- 
ments. 

In some cases, an examination of 
rising operational costs discloses a 
fundamental financial problem, for 
which there is no easy solution. Con- 
sider, for example, the case. of one 
manufacturer who turned out a 


2 
Pe 
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Featuring the 


© TERRACE CASINO 
© GRAND BALLROOM 

@ COTILLION ROOM 

@ BURGUNDY ROOM 

@ EMBASSY ROOM 

© ROOSEVELT ROOM 


CLARK & MADISON 
CHICAGO _ 


product used in the building trades. 
The company had been in operation 
about seven years, earning annual 
profits even over the 1948 “slump.” 
Volume had increased from $410,000 
to $960,000 in the last fiscal year. 
However, something seemed to be 
wrong and the president, a success- 
ful salesman, could not figure out 
the trouble. 

When he came to Standard Fac- 
tors Corporation for some financial 
advice, he began to realize just what 


was wrong. For the past year, net- 


sales had amounted to $960,000, an 
average of $2,630 per day. But the 
balance sheet showed aggregate notes 
and accounts receivables of $415,000. 
Dividing total receivables by the 
average sales of $2,630 per day, the 
accountants obtained an average col- 
lection period for the outstanding 
receivables of 158 days, or approxi- 
mately five months! 

The company sold its merchandise 
on terms of 30, 60 and 90 days, so 


JWorrison Hotel 
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it was obvious that at least half | 
its receivables were long past dt| 
Even if all sales were made on §| 
day terms, something was still ra( 
cally wrong. A substantial portion 
the receivables simply had “‘sleepiy 
sickness.” 

A further examination of 
figures revealed a net working capi} 
of about $200,000. If one-half of : 
receivables were worthless, the coi 
pany actually had no net work 
capital and was facing either | 
thoroughgoing reorganization 
bankruptcy. Here was a case whe 
sales had been raised by grantij 
increasingly liberal credits. As a ¥ 
sult, accumulated losses had be} 
covered up for two or three yed 
in an expanding amount of uned 
lectible receivables! 

Were it not for the fact that t 
president took prompt action on ci 
lections, and henceforth maintain} 
an ultra-conservative credit poli¢ 
that company would have gone oj} 
of business. Even so, it was a toug 
road back to solvency! 


A Corporation Study 


In another case, a corporati 
treasurer visited us to discuss. t 
financial condition of his large ai 
apparently thriving company. f 
had carefully studied his intricé 
job of handling hundreds of tra} 
accounts, maintaining a close cc 
tact with banks, preparing soui 
budgets, and keeping expenses fain 
well in line. The firm had be 
started modestly with a few thousai 
dollars in the 1880’s, and now w 
operating on capital of $18 milli 
and a surplus of $5 million. Throu; 
a group of subsidiaries, the firm ¢ 
erated a chain of 276 retail stor 
and its annual sales, amounting 
$48 million, were handled entire 
on a cash basis. . 4 

The outward indications of n 
mal credit stability appeared evide 
to the treasurer. Trade obligatio} 
for the purchase of merchandise w 
being discounted. Credit, aggreg} 
ing $2 million, was being extend 
by banks on its own unendors| 
notes, and the attitude of tl 
creditors seemed healthy , signs 
the times. There was only a lh 
of $2.2 million in the income accou 
for the preceding year, but i 
the first red figure in the histor 
the business. 

_ As one examined the indi 
items in the balance sheet, the 


— 


» 
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Ilationships to each other, and their 
ichanges when compared with cor- 
| responding items in the immediately 
| preceding balance sheets, the trouble 
| ae evident. The balance sheet 
i disclosed depreciated fixed assets — 
ireal estate, buildings, furniture fix- 
tures and leasehold improvements — 
‘amounting to 110 per cent of the 
| tangible net worth on its last fiscal 
Statement, and 98 per cent on the 
financial statement of a year ago. 


The significance of this upward 
trend, however, was totally lacking 
to the treasurer. He believed his 
business was in satisfactory financial 
condition because it was currently 
able to pay its bills, obtain bank 
credit, and had raised substantial 
capital in the securities market. He 
thought the rise in depreciated fixed 
assets was “normal.” 


Hidden Trouble 


Then we examined the compara- 
tive balance sheets of similar retail 
chains. Here we found that the ag- 
gregate value of depreciated fixed as- 
sets represented from 20 to 55 per 
cent of the tangible net worth. More- 
over, in practically all cases, the value 
of the fixed assets had gradually de- 
creased or remained stable during 
the three preceding years, indicating 
the reluctance of other managements 
to invest in new stores and equip- 
ment during uncertain times. ‘The re- 
sult was that the treasurer’s firm, 
within two years, was in real financial 
trouble. Actually, it took five years 
of reorganization to pull the com- 
pany out of the hole! 


_ These, of course, are extreme cases, 
but they emphasize the importance 
of taking a hard look at a company’s 
financial structure. While few busi- 
nesses will find such gaping evidence 
of near-bankruptcy, every firm needs 
to exercise its financial management 
muscles. There are ways to reduce 
excessive costs in every company — 
if management simply takes the time 
and effort to search them out! 


7 
: New Look At Depreciation 


(Continued from page 15) 


ts of additional capital which may 
used to purchase new equipment 
or finance operations in an expand- 
ig Economy. 

ae Feconpuendations for more 


duce the total tax payment, but 
much testimony on the depreciation 
question represented thoughtful 
study of the problems of financial 
management in a period of rising 
price levels and the fundamental 
question of what constitutes a sound 
depreciation policy.” 

Out of the Senate committee’s 
work and a staff study by the Small 
Defense Plants Administration have 
come three specific suggestions on 
depreciation policy which have 
evoked sympathetic response in the 
Treasury. 


eae 
SUPERSTRONG boxes and 
crates are just what the name implie 
—tough sturdy shipping containers 
built to protect your products from | 
the worst of weather or the roughest ‘ 
of handling. They have stood the 
test in peace and war for nearly a 
century, and the valuable experi- — 
ence gained in this long period 
represents the extra something you. 


obtain when you specify ve 


SUPERSTRONG. 


If you have defense con- 
tracts or subcontracts, you will be : 
interested to know that our facil- 
ities and equipment enable us to. 
comply fully with Government | 
packaging specifications. Contact us 
for full information on domestic or 
export shipping containers. 


HAIR 
PLACE 


RATHBORNE, 
1440 WEST 2Ist 
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One would reform the standard 
“length-of-life” tables used by the 
Treasury as a guide in writing off an 
asset. ‘hese tables are contained in 
BIR’s “Bulletin F” and while they do 
not have the force of law, in practice 
they have come to be treated as fina! 
in considering a businesman’s claim 
for depreciation of an asset. 

“Many businessmen complain,” 
said the Senate report, “about argu- 


ments with the BIR as they relate 
to the length of life of an asset and 
an unwillingness to recognize ob- 
solescence factors prior to actual re- 


TeAoe 


WIREBOUND BOXES and CRATES 

WOODEN BOXES and CRATES * 

CORRUGATED FIBRE BOXES 
BEVERAGE CASES 

STARCH TRAYS - - « PALLETS 


AND RIDGWAY BOX CO. 


CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE « 121 NO. BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7. PA. 


Contract Manufacturing 
Presses to 390 Tons 


STAMPING 
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FORMING 
SPRAYING 
e WELDING 


Aluminum Fabrication 


Can Meet Government 
Specifications 


FILLMORE 4- 
9500 
2055 Ruby St. 
MELROSE PARK, ILL. 


Metal Boxes - Cabinets 
Chassis - Displays 
oo Stampings 


No tooling costs, use our large assort- 
| ment of stock dies. Small run or quan- 
tity production. 


cS SPOT AND ARC WELDING 


General Metal SpecialtyCo. 
4101-07 W. Lake Street 
Chicago 24, Illinois 
KEdzie 3-5912 - 13 - 14—Ext. 6 
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A 


SCREW MACHINE 
PRODUCTS 


Automatic & Hand Screw 
Brown & Sharpe Equipment 
Capacity Up to 234” 
Warner-Swasey Turret Lathes 


aa Secondary Operations 
‘ Milling - Drilling - Tapping 


Facilities Available For 
] Light Mfg. and Assembly Work 
| Capable of High Precision Work 


_ | ALLIED SCREW MACHINE CO. 


1338 S. Michigan Ave. 
HaArrison 7-3915 


placement. We recognize that there 
can be honest differences of opinion 
on the question of length of life of 
an asset and we recognize that prob- 
ably most of the figures in the Treas- 
ury’s length-of-life tables are reason- 
ably sound insofar as physical life 
is concerned. 

“However, we are going through a 
period of substantial and rapid 
change, and we should do every- 
thing possible to encourage small 
concerns to maintain their equip- 
ment on as modern a basis as pos- 
sible. The government has little to 


Buda Premieres ‘*‘Magic’’ Show 


More than 300 business and industry executives along with 
representatives of the press saw The Buda Company, Harvey, Ml., 
open the nationwide tour of its “Buda Magic” show in Chicago 
July 15 with a theatrical demonstration which combined glamor 
and entertainment in a showing of the new features of Buda’s 
FT fork lift trucks. In devoting the major share of the program to 
the FT models, Buda put the spotlight on such features as strip- 
down in 22 seconds, complete disassembly in 22 minutes and an 
actual clutch change in 30 minutes. 

It utilized the talents of the “world’s most beautiful lift truck 
operators” in running the FT trucks through a variety of tests 
and feats of skill to emphasize the greater maneuverability, easier 
operation and faster servicing they provide. 


II) permitting a five-year write-off 
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revenue and much to gain from a1 
policy which encourages moderniza- 
tion and increased productivity per 
man. From the point of view of 
defense, productivity is vital.” a 

A second proposal would expand 
the coverage of special amortization 
programs used in conection with de. 
fense expansion (as in World Wa: 


of assets. This could easily be a 


= 


complished by extending the ty 
of business Seay an that would be 
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sity granted under the defense pro- eration only in 
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tis t Saal 1 period of rising revenue employes shall propose ad- 
2 : prices. ould the same 5 aks sit epreciati : 
ae: WG AIS the Sate a a mi ae justments in the depreciation deduc- 

{ g accept rep ace- tion only where there is a clear and 


being received by the ‘Treasury’s tax. ment costs for depreciation in a pe- convincing basis for a change. This 
esearch experts ; tend toward ex- riod of falling prices? Most likely policy shall Be aelied i Mee effect 
treme interpretation of the concept not. Certainly he would argue that to its principal purpose of reducin 
jot “necessity” — for example, pro- he was entitled to write off what the controversies with respect to de a 
yposals for the accelerated writeoff tool actually cost him, even if he ciation.” | aoe : 
of investments in stream and air could replace it for less. | 

purification systems, and of all for- On this gestion the Senate com- Order No Quibblin 

eign investments — but they are all mittee said: ane 


eng put on the table for considera- “We do not wish to recommend a This amounted to a serving of no- 
Oo 


tion. reproduction cost basis for calculat- tice on internal revenue collectors 

The third major proposal would ing depreciation, but we do believe throughout the nation that they ave 
sprovide alternatives to the straight that management should have a_ not to go out of their way to quibble 
line system of depreciation. The BIR greater latitude for judgment and with taxpayers over the taxpayers’ 
idoes permit use of the “declining should te depreciation charges to its estimate of sound depreciation. It is 
ibalance” system, but has tended to own policies as they relate to ma- another bit of evidence that the Ei- 
‘favor straight line depreciation, chinery replacement and the recog- senhower administration believes 


junder which equal parts of the value nition of obsolescence.” that the American businessman is 
iof an asset are deducted during the The Treasury, while it concedes entitled to run his affairs with a 
-period of its estimated life. that “some sentiment” for this prin- minimum of government interfer- 
ciple exists, believes it has tended to ence. 
: “Declining Balance” die down as the price level stabilizes, Undersecretary of the ‘Treasury 
and is not now as strong as it has Marion Folsom expressed another 
The “declining balance” system is been. part of the same philosophy in testi- 
| based on a given percentage of what Whatever the eventual specifics of | mony to Congress when he said: 


i “Administrative attitudes are most 
sgive an extreme example of the way hope for relief on depreciation al- important in giving the taxpayer 
in which this system works, a taX- |owances can rest solidly on the phil- some assurance that irritating and 
jpayer might be allowed to take a osophy expressed in Internal Rev- useless adjustments will not be made 
'50 per cent deduction the first year, enue Commissioner Andrews’ order _ in his depreciation rates, and that his 
50 per cent of the remainder the sec-_ effective May 12. He said that “as allowance will conform broadly with 
jond year, and so on. This permits, respects all open years for which reasonable managerial judgments as 
obviously, a larger proportion of agreement as to the tax liability has to the appropriate rate of write-off. 
) the asset to be written off in the early not been reached at any level within Under the new policy the taxpayer | 
years of its life. the internal revenue service as of _ is entitled to reasonable assurance of 
This system is quite generally used that date (May 12), it shall be the stability in depreciation rates, con- 
in Great Britain, and to a consider- policy of the service generally not to. sistent with fair and effective en- 
able extent in Canada. As a varia-_ disturb depreciation deductions, and forcement of the statutes. i 
tion on it—actually, as a compromise Pa 
between the two methods—the SDPA 
staff study proposes that the tax- 


payer's depreciation base be divided |} Asbestos & Magnesia Materials Company 


‘into two equal parts, giving him un- 


is left being deducted each year. To the current study, the businessman's 


Contractors and Distributors for 


limited discretion as to the writing J OHNS-MANVILLE 


off of one part, and applying Treas- Be ee a 
ury rules to the other part. e 
_ These proposals, or variants of PIPE, BOILER DUCT AND VESSEL COVERING 
| ie now to appear to have a good All Temperatures : 
ance of approval. Another pro- J-M 85% Magnesia Pipe Covering and Insulating Block 
feel which cropped up in the small High Temperature Refractory Cements 


; 4 F 3 Complete Contract Service or Material Sales 
business hearings — that of 2B Se -M Sil-O- Cel High Temperature Fire Brick 
ting depreciation on the basis of re- 


M Sil-O-Cel Insulation Concrete Aggregate 
acement cost — has important ob- 


| jections. 


The argument for replacement 
depreciation is a plausible one. 
manufacturer who invested $10,- 


For Shielding and Insulation 
-M Flue Pipe, Vent Pipe and Fittings— 
For Venting and Use with Gas Fired Appliances 
e 
Spra-Craft — Sprayed on Insulation 


: 
J-M Flat Transite Board, Millboard and Marinite Board — 
lf: 


e ina tool pteyeats 20 ae High Thermal, Acoustic and Fire Resistant Value 
CITT) ated | life of 10 years and a Can Be Applied to Any Surface ¢ 
lvage value of $500 knows the ENGINEERING ADVICE AND EsTiMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED ON REQUEST 


2614 N. Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois Dlversey 84554 


oe is ae to cost him $15,- 
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Trends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from page 10) 


tions were $1.6 billions higher than 
purchases. 

Intensified promotion of the pay- 
roll savings plan appears to have 
been a major factor in the improved 
E-Bond showing. An estimated 7.9 
million persons are buying these 
bonds through payroll deductions, 
and their purchases are placed at 
about half of all new E-Bonds now 
being sold. 


e Fewer Double-Ups — The stand- 
ard wartime practice of having the 
newlyweds “live with the folks” since 
they couldn’t find new housing seems 
to be disappearing at last. The Real 
Estate Research Corporation, which 
asked every fourth couple applying 
for a marriage license in Cook Coun- 
ty in June where they planned to 
live, found that 71.6 per cent will 
start married life in apartments, 
homes or rooms of their own. Back 
in 1947 a similar survey disclosed 
that only 52.7 per cent of the city’s 
June brides and grooms had secured 
housing of their own. 

A breakdown of this year’s survey 
shows that 57.7 per cent of the _ 
couples had found apartments, 10.6 
per cent had purchased homes and 
3.3 per cent were moving into rooms. 
Only 11.3 per cent of the couples in- 
terviewed planned to live with 
others, as compared with 11.8 per 
cent in 1952 and 35.8 per cent in 
housing-short 1947. A drop in home 
purchasers from 15.2 per cent. in 
1952 to 10.6 per cent in the latest. 
study may be accounted for, the re-_ 
search corporation speculates, by the 
decrease in the number of veterans — 
among the grooms, cutting down 
those eligible for GI loans. 


e What Dollars Buy — The goods 
and services the American worker — 
can buy with an average hour’s pay 
can continue to rise in the coming — 
decades, maintaining or bettering — 
the last half-century’s spectacular. 


ards, according to a study of wage 
and employment trends by the | 
Twentieth Century Fund. Estimat- 
ing the probable future trend of na. 
tional income, the size of the labor — 
force, prices, technological advance, — 
and other factors that influence rez 
wages, the dete Be that the yes - 


ase the buying power of his hour- 
wages over the next decade or two 
an average of 2.5 to 3 per cent a 
ie 
Chis will depend in part, however, 
on continuing, or even speeding 
the pace of technological ad- 
nce in industry. New devices and 
thods of production, according to 
: study, are the main sources of 
her productivity, and rising real 
ges, in turn, have a long-noted de- 
idence on rising productivity. 
The study adds that if money 
wes as a whole rise faster than 
oductivity, the price level is pushed 
, canceling some of the gain to the 
rker. Wage earners as a group can- 
t increase their real earnings much 
iter than the over-all rise in the 
ition’s productivity. 


Too Much Credit? — An increas- 
r number of U. S. families are now 
debt “over their heads” and need 
sergency help to bail themselves 
f, reports the Northwestern Na- 
mal Life Insurance Company on 
> basis of a survey of debt adjust- 
*nt companies, firms which con- 
idate many small obligations into 
e debt package, and other agencies 
aling in consumer credit.* 

Debt adjustment houses, according 


or a differing viewpoint on consumer 
dit, see “Consumer Credit Is Far From 
erextended,’” COMMERCE, June, 1953. 
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“I could use some publicity, Senator. How about investigating me: 


to the report, indicate a growing case 
load of insolvent families who are 
overburdened with installment obli- 
gations. Some of the bank personal 
loan officials consulted comment that 
a larger proportion of their appli- 
cants for loans are found to be al- 
ready too debt-burdened to qualify 
as acceptable risks, unless they find 
co-signers or put up special collateral. 

The insurance company report em- 
phasizes that in overall statistics of 
total consumer debt vs. total con- 
sumer income there is concealed ‘the 
vital fact that the bulk of the debt 
is concentrated among a minority 
segment of the population.” ‘The sur- 
vey of consumer credit houses shows 
that the typical installment-burdened 
family, now seeking “adjustment” 
help, is in this precarious position: 

While the family income is be- 
tween $3,000 and $4,000 a year, the 
family owes from eight to 15 credi- 
tors a total of $1,200 to $2,500 — four 
to eight months’ income! Such a fam- 
ily usually has an automobile and a 
television set, but no savings or other 
cash resources. 

The principal causes which throw 
such families into financial trouble, 
according to debt adjustments coun- 
sellors, are: (1) inflation and high 
taxes, (2) the inability to resist “im- 
pulse” buying combined with easy 
credit, (3) illness or other emergen- 
cies, and (4) “plain bad manage- 
ment.” 
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Stop me:..li.c 


Accompanied by a driver, an American 
major in a motor vehicle was stopped by a 
sentry on guard at a crossroads. 

“Who goes there?” 

“One American major, a one-ton truck 
of fertilizer, and one buck private.” 

They were allowed to proceed, but at 
every crossroad they went through the same 
routine. 

After a time the driver asked if they 
would likely be stopped again. 

“T guess so,’ replied the major. 

“Well, sir,” said the private, “the next 
time we are stopped, would you mind giving 
me priority over the fertilizer?” : 


A man entered a neighborhood pool hall 
with a piece of paper in his hand and said: 
“This is a list of all the men I can whip.” 

“Is my name on there?” asked a husky, 
broadshouldered truck driver. 

pee Suat 

“Well, you can’t whip me.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Darn right I’m sure.” 

“O.K.,” replied the man, “I'll take your 
name off the list.” 

e 


Teacher—“Describe the manners and cus- 
toms of the people of Central Africa.” 

Pupil—“They ain’t got no manners and 
they don’t wear no costumes.” 


Teacher, patiently—“If one and one 
makes two, and two and two makes four, 
how much does four and four make?” 

Old-enough-to-vote hillbilly pupil—“That 
ain't fair, teacher. You answer the easy ones 
yourself and leave the hard one for me.” 


The wife wanted to do something during 
the day, so at breakfast she asked her hus- 


-band for ten dollars.” 


“Money, money, money!” he shouted. 
“Every day of the week you want more 
money. If you ask me I think you need 
brains more than you need money.” 

“Perhaps so,” his wife agreed, “but I 
asked you for what I thought you had the 


SeewnOst of.” 


, “Young man,” sternly asked the father, 
do you think you should be taking my 


daughter to night clubs all the time?” 


“No, sir,” replied the boy, then continued 
oe vy “Jet’s both try to reason with 
exis 


An angry woman rushed into the Clerk’s 
office. In her hand she bore a license. ‘To the 
Clerk she said: “Did you or did you not, 
issue this license to Albert Briggs for mar- 
rying me?” 

“Yes, I believe I did. Why?” 

“Well, what are you going to do about 
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it?” she demanded. “He’s escaped.” 


Patient (nervously): “And will the opera- 
tion be dangerous, doctor?” 

Doctor: “Nonsense, you couldn’t buy a 
dangerous operation for fifty dollars.” 


The local drunk in a small town stag- 
gered out of a bar. Gazing around in a be- 
fuddled manner, he spotted the town’s only 
taxicab in front of the bar and climbed in. 

“Take me to Charley’s Place, driver,” he 
said. 

“Buddy, you’re in front of Charley’s Place 
now,” replied the driver. 

“O.K., Mac!” said the drunk as he stag- 
gered out of the cab. “But the next time, 
don’t drive so blamed fast!” 


COMME! 


Two husbands were discussing their 
at home. 

Said one: “I am the boss in my h 
Last night, for example, there was n¢ 
water when I wanted some, so I raise 
roof. And, believe me, I got lots of hot } 
—in a hurry.” 

Then, after a pause, he added: “TI hz 
wash dishes in cold water.” 


Co-ed: “Isn’t funny that the length 
man’s arm is just equal to the circu 
ence of a girl’s waist?” 

Student: “Let’s get a piece of string 
find out.” 


They say he married her. becaus 
uncle left her a million dollars. But h 
he’d have married her no matter wh 
lefteitatoz her. 


The woman motorist was trying to 
gate a traffic jam. She rammed the ¢ 
front of her, then tried to back, and kn 
down a pedestrian. Then she tried to 
over to the curb and smacked into 
drant. A policeman came up. “Okay, 
let’s see your license,’ he demanded. 

“Don’t be silly,” she groaned, “ 
give me a license?” 


A Russian wolf-hound came over t 
country and met an American dog. 

“How are things in Russia?” ask 
latter. : 

“Oh, fine, fine,” said the Russian 
“We have fine dog houses and ail th 
meat we can eat each-day.” 

“Then what are you doing over_ 
asked the American pup. SI 

“Heck,” said the Red dog, “a fella 
to bark once in a while.” 


f 


“Gosh! I never dreamed there was that much difference 
between a Republican and a Democrat!” 


